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MORE THAN 50 PER CENT OF 
persons polled by the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin said they didn’t know the 
meaning of collective bargaining. Only 
one Philadelphian out of three had even 
a hazy idea of the term’s meaning and 
only one out of six could give an accurate 
definition. Among the wrong answers: 
“Bargaining between one country and an- 
other on loans,” “Collecting different in- 
formation from workers,” “Looking for 
bargains,” “People who get together to 
fight for what they want.” 


CONVINCED THAT A FIVE-ROOM 
brick house can be built within a $10,000 
price ceiling, the Bricklayers Union of 
Yonkers, New York, has itself undertaken 
the erection of such a house. Garrett 
Fitzgerald, president of the local, says the 
project is intended to disprove the asser- 
tions of contractors that “this kind of 
house can’t be built for less than $12,000 
to $14,000.” 


INDUSTRIES THAT CAN’T PAY 
more generous wages than the minimums 
established by government “have no right 
to exist, because of the degradation they 
bring,” says Bishop Bernard J. Sheil of 
Chicago. He regards the 65-cent mini- 
mum as utterly inadequate. But, Bishop 
Sheil adds, it is “at least a faltering step 
toward freedom, a stronger family life 
and a stronger nation.” 


FRANK P. FENTON, SPEAKING 
over a national radio hookup, called upon 
Congress to stop treating the Labor De- 
partment as “the stepchild of the Cabi- 
net.” The A. F. of L.’s director of 
organization also asked immediate era- 
sure of restrictive labor legislation, citing 
the Smith-Connally Act as an example. 


WILDCAT STRIKES WILL NOT BE 
tolerated, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters has warned its members. 
Such strikes have become a national men- 
ace, according to an article in the latest 
issue of the /nternational Teamster, the 
union’s official monthly publication. 


THE ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE 
climb in living costs in the United States 
in the last seven years is thrown into bold 
relief by a comparison of food advertise- 
ments published in newspapers in June, 
1939, and those appearing November 1, 
1946. Increases as high as 500 and 600 
per cent have occurred in basic and rou- 
tine items on the average American table. 


THE BRITISH TRADES UNION 
Congress, in convention last month at 
Brighton, England, heard government 
leaders deliver urgent appeals for in- 
creased production. The delegates voted 
in favor of a forty-hour week. A resolu- 
tion severely condemning the Labor gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy was supported 
by 40 per cent of the delegates. 


THE BIG UNION LABEL SHOW 
in St. Louis is being called the greatest 
event of its kind in the history of the 
American labor movement. In spite of 
three rainy days, the attendance topped 
he 300,000 mark. A full account and 
pictures of the show will appear in our 
next issue. 


UNOFFICIAL RETURNS REVEAL 
that members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union favor assessing them- 
selves $1,000,000 annually for conduct of 
strikes—if necessary—and for increasing 
benefits paid to strikers. Approved at 
the I.T.U.’s convention last August, the 
proposition had to be submitted to a ref- 
erendum. 


A. F. OF L. PLANS TO SET UP A 
permanent office in Germany, probably 
in Frankfort, were announced in that city 
by William C. Doherty, president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers 
and a member of the A. F. of L.’s Execu- 
tive Council. 


A 50 PER CENT WAGE INCREASE 
for musicians engaged in making tran- 
scriptions has been announced by James 
C. Petrillo, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 
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Un ited Nations 


The United Nations is designed not 
only as an expedient to stop budding 
wars by the threat of concerted action 
but as a long-range, lasting instrument 
with the avowed object of preventing 
strife by the gradual elimination of the 
most basic causes of war. These are 
enumerated at length in Article 55 of 
the Charter, one of the most important 
and one of the least advertised sections 
of that document. 

Through the Economic and Social 
Council, and with the assistance of a 
number of specialized agencies which 
are associated with the work of that 
Council, the United Nations is respon- 
sible for “the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are 
necessary for peaceful and friendly re- 
lations among nations.” In order to do 
so, according to Article 55, it must pro- 
mote “higher standards of living, full 
employment and conditions of eco- 
nomic and social progress and develop- 
ment,” solutions of international eco- 
nomic, social, health and related prob- 
lems and international cultural and 
educational cooperation. 

The Economic and Social Council 
has no powers of compulsion. Every- 
thing must depend upon the common 
sense and farsightedness of the indi- 
vidual nations themselves. : 

What the public properly can de- 
mand is that the governments and their 
representatives shall refrain from ob- 
structionism, shall be specific and clear 
in explaining their positions, shall be 
dominated by a spirit of goodwill and 
compromise and, at all times, shall 
conduct themselves as members of the 
modern world community. 

International discussions cannot be 
run like a football game, with a definite 
time limit to the proceedings. But they 
can be run according to the rules and 
with a sense of sportsmanship, and, 
with the assistance of the United Na- 
tions, this must be done. 
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WSHE SIXTY-FIFTH convention 
4 of the American Federation of 
/ Labor opened at the Morrison Hotel 


© in Chicago on October 7 and, after tak- 


ing action on a large number of vital 
current issues, adjourned on October 
17. It was the Federation’s first con- 
yention since the end of World War II. 
The 1945 conclave was: called off be- 
cause of travel restrictions. 

During the course of the convention 
—a serious, win-the-peace meeting— 
the representatives of more than 7,100,- 
000 American wage-earners in scores 
of occupations did the following: 


>Condemned communism as a major 
threat to freedom and pointed to im- 
portance of Communists in the C.I.O. 


bDemanded termination of wartime 
wage controls and death of National 
Wage Stabilization Board. 


(Asked that the principles of the At- 
Niantic Charter be followed in making 
of the peace and warned against power 


| politics. 


) bListened to a message in which Presi- 


dent Truman stressed the nation’s need 
for “full, sustained production.” 


bAsked that Congress be called into 
Special session to enact the Wagner- 


i Ellender-Taft housing bill. 


Walled for increased social security 
SPenefits and coverage and the enact- 
Hment of health insurance legislation. 


g Upheld the right to strike and assailed 
petiorts to erase this right. 


PPRaised the per capita tax in order to 
“imcrease the revenue of the A. F. of L. 


PPledged expansion of organizational 
activity throughout the country. 


bBranded formation of the W.F.T.U. 
a “reactionary development” and said 
the \V.F.T.U. cannot serve as a bridge 
between free workers of the West and 
oppressed Russian workers. 


WBacked objective of free trade unions 
throughout the world. 


Defeated a proposal calling for gov- 


ermment ownership of mines, trans- 
portation facilities and public utilities. 
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>Heard addresses by Secretary of War 
Patterson, Attorney General Clark, 
General Bradley, General Spaatz and 
a galaxy of other luminaries. 


>Saw honors conferred on President 
Green, Vice-President Woll and Vice- 
President Dubinsky for wartime aid to 
British people. 


»>Approved a report setting forth A. F. 
of L. unions’ special benefits and pro- 
grams for veterans. 


bRecommended support of legislation 
to provide funds and research facilities 
against the scourge of cancer. 


>Called attention to the grave crisis in 
the public schools and urged federal 
aid to education. 


>Advocated a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission and an end 
of discrimination because of creed, 
color or national origin. 


>Approved a resolution calling for the 
establishment of an A. F. of L. Inter- 
national Department. 


>Pledged opposition to lowering of im- 
migration bars, but urged use of un- 
filled quotas. 


Favored boosting of the minimum 
wage under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 


>Urged a campaign to promote the 
teaching in public schools of the accom- 
plishments of organized labor. 


>Demanded a sharp reduction in the 
withholding tax. 


>Went on record for federal legislation 
to eliminate the poll tax. 


>Reaffirmed opposition to compulsory 
military training in peacetime. 


>Proposed full and strict seniority for 
all industrial workers employed by the 
federal government. 


bUrged discontinuance of the training 
of merchant seamen by the War Ship- 
ping Administration. 


>Reaffirmed support of the five-day, 
thirty-hour week. 


PWelcomed and listened to speeches 
by trade union leaders from a num- 
ber of Latin American countries. 


>Urged all local unions to affiliate with 
State Federations of Labor and city 


central bodies. 4 
‘ 


>Asked improvement in the standards 
of workmen’s compensation. 


>Praised and urged support of coopera- 


tives. ; 


bReelected President Green and all 
other members of the Executive Coun- 
cil and chose San Francisco as the 1947 
convention city. 


rHe(Ge7-OF 
DEPARTMENTAL CONVENTIONS 


BUILDING TRADES 
>bHeard addresses by William Green, 
George Meany, John P. Frey and 
others. 


>Boosted the salary of the president to 
$18,000 and elected Richard J. Gray 
to the office. 


>Held material scarcities chiefly re- 
sponsible for continuing shortage of 
housing. 


METAL TRADES 


bHeard President John P. Frey out- 
line current problems confronting un- 
ions in the metal trades. 


bAdopted resolutions on seniority and 
superseniority, on taxation, on safety 
and other topics. 


PReelected President Frey and all 
other Department officers. 


LABEL TRADES 
bListened to an address by William 
Green urging consumers to demand the 
union label always. 


>Thanked the labor press for its co- 
operation with the Department’s label 
educational programs. 


PReelected President Matthew Woll 
and Secretary I. M. Ornburn. 
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Assembly welcomed; Green asks 
end of economic controls, hits 
communism; Gen. Bradley and 
V.F.W. chief deliver addresses 


bThe sixty-fifth convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
called to order in the Mural Room of 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, at 10 
a.m. on Monday, October 7. Seated in 
the hall were 650 delegates, the repre- 
sentatives of well over 7,100,000 organ- 
ized wage-earners. Joseph D. Keenan, 
secretary of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, was temporary chairman. 

After John Pane-Gasser, a 
member of the International Alli- . 
ance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes, sang the national anthems 
of the United States and Canada 
and the invocation was given by 
Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of 
Chicago, the convention was wel- 
comed by Mr. Keenan and by 
William Lee, president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor; 
Reuben G. Soderstrom, president 
of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor; Governor Green, 
Mayor Kelly, and Joseph Pow-’ 
fs, vice-president of the» Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The temporary chairman then turned 
the convention over to President Wil- 
liam Green, who proceeded to deliver 
his keynote address. Mr. Green hailed 
labor’s war record and challenged the 
foes of unionism to cite any instance of 
failure by the workers to fespond 


§ patriotically to the call of the govern- 


ment during the war years. 

President Green expressed impa- 
tience with the slowness of the recon- 
version process and charged that the 
government’s continuance Of economic 
controls was largely to blame. 

“We are disturbed,” he said, “be- 
cause of the confused situation that has 
developed, the tendency on the part of 
government to still exercise control 
oer our economic life and to relegate 
even collective bargaining to the rear 
and clothe a governmental agency with 
authority to veto collective bargaining 
agreements.” 

Mr. Green declared such interference 
was “resented” by organized labor. 
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He predicted that the convention would | 


register its opposition to continuance 
of governmental control of the nation’s 
economy. 

Mr. Green said that some unthink- 







Full production is sole effective 
weapon against inflation, said 
William Green in keynote speech 


ing people had accused labor during 


‘the war of not measuring up to the re- 


quirements of the nation. He demol- 
ished such charges by pointing to 
studies proving prodigious increases in 
productivity of labor in various indus- 
tries during the war years. : 
With respect to inflation, Mr. Green 


said the sole practical solution lay in 


full production. 

“The record shows,” he declared, 
“that our workers are centering their 
efforts in that direction, and I predict 
that, if management will cooperate with 
labor and if the government will stop 
breaking down the morale of workers 
by threatening to enact slave legisla- 
tion * * * we will reach full production 
and have the remedy for inflation.” 





Mr. Green praised the recent efforts 
of the United Mine Workers to estab- 
lish a welfare fund. He said that this 
type of fund will now be the objective 
of every organization affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“We must establish security in every 
condition of life—old age, illness and 
infirmity—and, in. addition, we must 
provide hospitalization and nursing 

facilities and medical care for 
every man and woman in the 
United States,” the A. F. of L. 
leader declared. “Human life is 
above material welfare in this 
nation.” 

In discussing the housing 
. shortage, Mr. Green praised the 

Building and Construction Trades 
Department. He said the De- 
partment and its affiliated unions 
have adopted an apprenticeship 
policy which will give the country 
all the manpower needed. The 
housing shortage, he emphasized, 
is directly traceable to the lack of mate- 
rials needed in building construction. 

Congress was called to account for 
its apathy and hostility to measures 
urgently needed by the nation. He re- 
ferred especially to the failure to pass 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill. 

“We are going to drive hard and 
unitedly and successfully against those 
reactionaries in Congress and in the 
state legislatures who have joined to- 
gether for the purpose of enacting legis- 
lation which would limit the activity of 
free democratic trade unions in a free 
America and subject members of or- 
ganizations to a condition of involun- 
a servitude,” Mr. Green promised. 

.He called upon the delegates to re- 
affirm the A. F. of L.’s uncompromising 
Opposition to communism and any other 
kind of totalitarianism “open or dis- 
guised.” The members of the Federa- 
tion, Mr. Green asserted, “regard 
democracy, freedom and liberty as a 
common heritage to be maintained and 
preserved at any cost.” 

In the afternoon, following reports 
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Delegates lined 
up to register 
prior to opening 
of the convention 
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Arnold S. Zander (left) 
president of the Sta 
County and Municip 
Employes, and Georg 
M. Harrison, presid 
of the Railway Clerk 
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Britain honored Vice-President David 
Dubinsky, President William Green 
and Vice-President Matthew Woll 
for wartime help to British people 
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Percy Tetlow, a member of the first 
United Mine Workers’ delegation at 
an A. F. of L. convention since 1935 


Dwight H. Green, Governor of 
Illinois, shook hands with William 
Green as President William L. 
Hutcheson of Carpenters iooked on 
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by the Credentials and Rules Commit- 
tees, the convention heard General 
Omar N. Bradley, Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, and Commander 
Louis E. Starr, national commander of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Commander Starr said the V.F.W. 
sees eye to eye with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on matters of funda- 
mental Americanism. He added that 
his organization is for a minimum of 
governmental interference in labor’s af- 
fairs, 

Commander Starr said that, while 
the V.F.W. is “not in the construction 
business,” his group planned to con- 
tinue to make the housing problem a 
major concern because veterans must 
have living quarters. 

He asserted that the most effective 
way to prevent strife between veter- 
ans and non-veterans was to insure 
“an expanding economy which will 
provide increased opportunities for all 
our people.” He recalled the fight 
over superseniority, during which the 
V.F.W. supported the position of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

General Bradley charged that the 
spokesman for any group of American 
citizens who puts special interests be- 
fore the welfare of the nation is guilty 
of “betrayal.” 

“American veterans,” he said, “want 
jobs that will reward them thoroughly 
for honest labor. They want security 
that will free them from fear of layoffs. 
They want homes that are livable 
dwellings they can afford.” 

He reminded veterans that “their 
future lies in honest opportunity rather 
than special privilege.” 

“We dare not,” he warned, “benefit 
one group of the American people at 
the expense of another. When veter- 
ans and non-veterans, business and la- 
bor view their interests in the nation’s 
welfare we shall find our real produc- 
tive strength.” 

General Bradley, declaring that the 
survivai of democratic government de- 
pends upon assuring the people con- 
tinuing opportunities for greater eco- 
nomic security, said the men who risked 
their lives to defend this nation “must 
now be granted job security that will 
enable them to live as self-respecting, 
self-reliant, self-supporting citizens in 
a free and independent America.” 





Production stressed in Truman 
message; Army grateful to labor 
for great war job, says Spaatz 


>President Truman, in a message to 
the convention which was read soon 


after the morning session was called 
to order, pointed to full, sustained pro- 
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duction as America’s “most compelling President’s message said. “Now, as al- Ff the jo 
need.” The Chief Executive expressed ways, the answer to that challenge must “Vy 
profound regret at his inability to ap- come from within the ranks of labor, S esi 
pear personally at the convention and I am confident that the delegates to J ““ % 
paid tribute to the officers and mem- this great convention will be eager to dsp 
bers of the American Federation of reply.” By feel 
Labor as “among the chief custodians In his communication to the conven- § © '€ 
of American democracy.” tion the Chief Executive praised the so 
“This is a great moment in history,” American Federation of Labor for ta 
Mr. Truman’s message declared, add- what it has done over the years for the Gen 
ing that to him the part that organized _ benefit of those who toil. the ne 
labor must play is definite and clear. “Many of these gains,” said Mr, § Wa4— 
“Now, more than ever,” said the Truman, “are measurable in economic § 8'V&"! 
President, “organized labor must speak terms, in better wages and working “An 
for and act in behalf of all who labor. conditions, in improved living stand- § begin’ 
You must demonstrate, as you did dur- ards and greater security. Beyond these §} clared. 
ing the war, that the goals of organized tangible benefits, which have been felt § contin; 
labor are identical with the goals of in millions of homes throughout the § Harbo 
our democratic nation.” land, are other contributions, equally § our ir 
Mr. Truman said the goal of “secure vital to the workings of democracy— §f our co 
abundance” can be reached through the the growth of social consciousness and § wide c 
use of all our resources and the coop- respect for human values that is the § prise < 
eration of labor, management and gov- true symbol of freedom.” time f 
ernment. General Carl Spaatz (below), chief § begin : 
“There are those who doubt labor’s of the Army Air Forces, thanked U.S. Poin 
motives and question labor’s aims,” the labor for its superlative efforts during princip 
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Air Forces’ thanks to American workers for their huge oy 
contribution to victory were brought by General Spaatz happi £: 
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; al- 
lust 
bor. 


the long, weary months of war. 
“We had good reason then,” 


he said, “to know that you were 


© Ff on the job, sharing in our coun- 
' 10 F try’s defense. We were glad then 
' to feel your presence in every in- 
‘a strument, in every ton of war 
po supplies.” 


the General Spaatz warned that in 
the next war—if there is a next 
war—this country will not be 


Mr. A . ; ; 

mic | given time to build up its strength, 
cing “Any future aggressor would’ 
ind- § begin with America first,” he de- 


hese @ clared. “Over our heads hangs the 

felt § contingency of some super-Pearl 
the § Harbor which would wipe out 
ally @ our industries. The middle of 
-y—. § our country, for the first time, is 
and §| wide open to overwhelming sur- 
the § prise attacks from the air. The 
time for buildup after hostilities 
begin is gone forever.” 





chief 
U.S. Pointing out that this country’s 
ring § principle of action in war was 


“through strength to victory,” 
General Spaatz urged the peace- 
time principle of ‘‘through 
Strength to peace,” rather than 
“through weakness to disaster.” 

President Green expressed ap- 
preciation of the General’s mes- 
sage and of the tribute he paid the 
army of production represented by the 
delegates attending the convention. 

The session adjourned at 11:05 
AM. Delegates not occupied with com- 
mittee work went sightseeing in the 
aiternoon. 


Padway lists attacks on right 
to strike; Googe gives report 
on progress of Southern drive - 





WGeorge L. Googe (extreme left in 
photo), director of the intensive South- 
ém organizing drive, reported on the 
progress of the campaign. inaugurated 
last May. He said the organizing effort 
is proving a success. Mr. Googe ob- 
served that in not one of the contracts 
€itered into by the A. F. of L. has any 
dause stipulating wage differentials on 
acount of race or color been permitted. 

The main address of the day was 
delivered by Joseph A. Padway, the 
A. F. of L.’s general counsel. He dis- 
Gussed the right to strike and the ef- 
forts of legislators and others to de- 
Stroy or whittle away that right. 

Mr. Padway reported that much of 
the unfavorable proposed legislation 
has been either defeated or shelved. 
He voiced a hope that the next Con- 
gress would realize that “the great mul- 
titude of workers are interested in a 
happier nation and a happier world, and 
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: From left—George L. Googe, head man of Southern drive; 





Frank-B. Powers, John B. Alcorn and W. L. Allen, all of the 
Commercial Telegraphers; and Frank X. Marte) of Detroit 


that cannot be accomplished through 
the enactment of undemocratic and un- 
constitutional laws.” 

The Histadruth, or Palestine Fed- 
eration of Labor, expressed its sincere 
gratitude to the American Federation 
of Labor for its support of the cause of 
homeless European Jews and its con- 
tinued insistence -upon the establish- 
ment of a Jewish homeland in Palestine 
in a cablegram read to the convention 
by Secretary Meany. 

Miss Agnes Nestor of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League outlined 
the purposes of the League and G. Jous- 
tra of the Dutch Trades Union Con- 
gress, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Transport 
Workers Federation, warmly thanked 
the A. F. of L. for the help that was 
given to Dutch workers during the war. 





Patterson, Tracy, Walling and 
fraternal delegates are heard; 
Britons told A. F. of L. shuns 
W.F.T.U. and will not be swayed 


bFrank X. Martel (extreme right in 
photo), president of the Detroit and 
Wayne County Federation of Labor, 
spoke on'the labor press. Where local 
labor papers are inadequate, he said, the 
reason usually is inadequate support by 
the local unions. 





The fraternal delegates, Tom 
O’Brien and Sam Watson from Great 
Britain and Percy R. Bengough from 
Canada, then addressed the convention. 

“T am acutely aware of the difference 
in your viewpoint and ours on the ques- 
tion of international trade union or- 
ganization,” Mr. O’Brien said, “but I 
am sure that you will give the move- 
ment for which I speak credit for the 
motives that impelled us ‘to seek a 
deeper unity among the trade unions of 
all countries than existed before the 
world struggle began in 1939.” 

He expressed the gratitude of British 
workers and the British trade union 
movement for the contributions made 
by the A. F. of L. and its unions dur- 
ing the war. 

Delegate Watson said the great task 
of Britain today is to “show the peo- 
ple of Europe that it is not necessary 
to have dictatorship and have liberty 
destroyec in order to make a change 
in social conditions.” 

Mr. Bengough asserted that, with a 
few minor exceptions, every piece of 
labor and social legislation on Canada’s 
statute books had its inception in the 
conventions of the Trades and Labor 
Congress. He said the Congress has 


had to face a great deal of opposition 
and is still doing so. 

President Green explained to the 
British representatives why the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has refused 
to join the so-called World Federation 
The reason, he said, 
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of Trade Unions. 



















Latin American Day 


at the Convention 


On October 11, the fifth day of the Chicago con- 
vention, trade unionists from Latin America were 
the honored guests of the American Federation of 
Labor. Addressing the convention, they stated their 
determination to end pitiful wages:and unbearable 
working conditions and expressed their pleasure at 


the A. F. of L.’s sincere friendship. 


The visitors were told, in a report adopted by 
unanimous vote: 


‘““We are honored and privileged to welcome these 
deration of Labor stalwart spokesmen of our Latin American brothers 
era 


+. Americ® as equals in the front ranks of the struggle for de- 


hilean Cont Latin 


) 

of th settors from mocracy and liberty, for a better life and a more 

Bernardo, as know? -— peaceful and happy world.” 

was mo The American Federation of Labor has always had 
a keen interest in the workers of Latin America. 
Their struggles to end feudal exploitation and their 
efforts to establish and maintain virile trade unions 
have had the sympathy and support of the A. F. of L. 
from its earliest days. 





Arturo Sabroso 
Montoya, secretary 
of the Peruvian Con- 


federation of Labor 





Jose Marcano of Venezuela's National 
Association of Salaried Employes 





Cesar Enrique Coronel, secretary, Confederation of 
Catholic Unions, Ecuador. He urged increased co- 
operation among labor organizations of the Americas, 
suggested that ‘we know too little about each other’ 
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Aniceto Alpuy, assistant secretary of the 
General Confederation of Labor of Argentina 





The visitors broke bread with President Green, - $ Mexi hy 
Secretary Meany and cther A. F. of L. leaders Manuel Rivera Anaya o Nexico, Who 
denounced ‘every type of dictatorship 














Jose D'Elia of the Uruguayan Federation of Commercial 
and Industrial Employes. He warned that industrial devel- 
opment in Latin America may disturb U.S. economy unless 
unions succeed in winning higher wages for Latin workers 
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Most effective guarantee of peace, said Secretary of War Patterson, 


would be demonstration to world of U.S. readiness to defend itself 


is that the W.F.T.U. is not composed 
exclusively of free, democratic unions. 

“We will not allow our principles to 
be exposed to the domination of some 
foreign ideology that would seek to im- 
pose upon us by force, if you please, 
their way of thinking and their way of 
life,” Mr. Green declared. 

Looking the British delegates in the 
eye, he told them of American labor’s 
surprise and disappointment at the ef- 
forts of the Labor government of Brit- 
ain to welsh on that country’s long- 
standing pledge to establish a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. 

In the afternoon the delegates heard 
L. Metcalfe Walling, administrator of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act; Robert 
P. Patterson (above), Secretary of 
War; and Daniel J. Tracy, labor rela- 
tions counsel of the International Labor 
Organization and president-elect of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

Mr. Walling spoke of the need to 
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raise the minimum hourly wage. He 
said that in the last fear more than 
$13,000,000 in back wages was col- 
lected for employes. 

Secretary Patterson paid a glowing 
tribute to the American Federation of 
Labor for its vast share in the winning 
of the war. He said: 

“The vital contribution of American 
labor is a matter of record. No history 
of the war can be written that does not 
devote many chapters to the unparal- 
leled output of war materials that were 
supplied by our workers.” 

Mr. Patterson declared that the 
“greatest measure in prevention of 
war” would be the spread of free speech 
and free press throughout the world. 

“When men are at liberty to give and 
receive information and to take part 
in discussion,” he said, “it will do more 
than anything else to prevent a ruling 
group at the top from throwing the 
manpower and the resources of a great 
nation into aggressive warfare.” 


Mr. Patterson said he could not 
stress too much the importance of 
“showing to the world, friend or foe, 
the readiness of the United States to de- 
fend itself.” 

“In the present day and age,” he 
declared, “that readiness is the most 
effective guarantee of peace that can be 
devised. No foreign power or com- 
bination of powers will go to war with 
the United States or will follow poli- 
cies that involve the risk of war with 
us if they look us over and conclude 
that their prospects of success in a fight 
with us are not good.” 

Mr. Tracy in his address sketched the 
history of the International Labor 
Organization. He emphasized that it 
was Samuel Gompers, then president 
of the A. F. of L., who served as chair- 
man of the commission which drafted 
the constitution for the International 
Labor Organization in 1919. 

In recent years, Mr. Tracy said, 
the I.L.O. has made important contri- 
butions toward the solution of the labor 
problems of the free nations and in 
preparing for a durable peace based on 
social justice and social security. 





Latin Americans are guests of 
convention; delegates support 
Latin labor’s efforts to shake 
off feudalism and win justice 


>Thomas Moore and Miss Louise Col- 
lier, president and vice-president, re- 
spectively, of the Alaska Federation of 
Labor, spoke on Alaska’s desire to be- 
come the forty-ninth state of the Union. 

President Green then introduced H. 
R. Mitchell, president of the National 
Farm Labor Union, which became af- 
filiated with the American Federation 
of Labor last August.” 

“There are 2,000,000 workers on the 
large-scale farms and ranches and plan- 
tations of this country,” Mr. Mitchell 
said. “They are without protection. 
They are without social security laws. 
They are barred from the benefits ac- 
corded other wage workers by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

“We need the help of every other 
union and of all the members of the 
American Federation of Labor to make 
these people first-class citizens of this 
country.” 

Mr. Mitchell said that his organi- 
zation has had “quite a fight” to estab- 
lish itself in “this very difficult field.’ 

“We have faced everything that the 
other unions in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have faced in the past 
sixty-five years,” he reported. “In the 
beginning we were looked upon as out- 
laws. Then we came to be tolerated. 
Now we have reached the point where 
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we are beginning to be recognized.” 

He said the union has had its diffi- 
culties with Communists, but “fought 
them and licked them.” 

“We are glad,” he declared, “to be 
here in this convention and take our 
place in the deliberations of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor.” 

Major Genera! G. B. Erskine, 


U.S.M.C., administrator of the Retrain- - 


ing and Reemployment Administration, 
complimented labor for its great efforts 
during the war. He voiced a convic- 
tion that the unjust wartime criticism 
of unions was being washed away as 


‘the truth about how much labor had 


really done toward victory became 
common knowledge. 

“Against the isolated complaints you 
may have heard,” General Erskine 
said, “I would like to express my 
thanks as a military man for the steady 
flow into the field of munitions, equip- 
ment, food and other necessities for 
the unrelenting battles in which the 
armed forces were engaged. Without 
labor’s work we could not have won.” 

Discussing the campaign for the re- 
habilitation and employment of physi- 
cally handicapped veterans, General 
Erskine asserted that it was impera- 
tive to have a continuing program and 
that organized labor could render val- 
uable assistance. He noted the: help 
his agency has already received from 
three A. F. of L. representatives, Rob- 
ert J. Watt, Frank P. Fenton and 
Boris Shishkin. 

On the conclusion of General Er- 
skine’s address, President Green in- 
vited to the platform a group of distin- 
guished Latin American visitors. It 
was announced that the convention 
would hear addresses by some of the 
guests at the afternoon session. 

The next speaker was Robert J. 
Watt, American workers’ delegate to 
the International Labor Conference.at 
Montreal. He disclosed that the con- 
ference had adopted many conventions, 
among them one calling for medical 
examination for children and young 
workers before employment and re- 
striction of night work for the same 
groups in non-industrial occupations. 

Mr. Watt said the Argentine dele- 
gation had introduced a resolution call- 
ing for a tribute to war victims which 
many delegates felt would be embar- 
rassing. After a lengthy discussion a 
substitute presented by Delegate Watt 
was adopted. His version paid tribute 
to the millions who died in the struggle 
for liberty and called upon all member 
governments “to develop and strength- 
en their democratic and social princi- 
ples in accordance with the Atlantic 
Charter and the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia, to prevent the reappearance 
of fascist exploitation anywhere.” 

The afternoon session opened with 
the presentation of official badges to 
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Secretary-Treasurer George Meany (left) and Edward Arnold of Screen 
Actors were in jovial mood after movie star received his guest badge 


fifteen representatives of Latin Amer- 
ican labor. Eight of the visitors then 
addressed the convention. They ex- 
pressed a firm desire to create and 
maintain close relations between the 
workers of their own countries and 
those of the United States. 

Serafino Romualdi, A. F. of L. rep- 
resentative who has been in close touch 
with Latin American labor organiza- 
tions, spoke of the urgent need for unity 
among the workers of the Americas. 
He said there was no possibility of 
successful defense of the Hemisphere 
from either the political or the military 
point of view unless such unity was 
achieved. 

Stepping to a microphone, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George Meany said: 

“It is up to the American Federation 
of Labor to see to it that the workers 
of Latin America understand our phi- 
losophy, understand our desire to create 
a solid front among the working peo- 
ple of this Hemisphere and to see to it 
that these people do not listen to the 
mouthings of those who receive their 
orders from Moscow. 

“We hear a great deal of talk on the 
part of the Communist leaders in Latin 
America about ‘Yankee imperialism.’ 
I think we should let these Latin 
American brothers who are here today 
know that we are keenly conscious of 
the sorry spectacle that American capi- 
talists have made of themselves in 


Latin America. We should let them 
know that we spend all our waking mo- 
ments to keep American capital from 
exploiting American labor and that 
we are just as much opposed to Ameri- 
can capital exploiting Latin American 
labor as we are to American capital 
exploiting American labor.” 

Mr. Meany assured the Latin Amer- 
ican representatives that it was the 
desire of the A. F. of L. to help the 
working people of Latin America to 
achieve the type of free government 
enjoyed in the United States. The 
A. F. of L. wishes to cooperate fully 
and in the most friendly spirit with the 
working people of Latin America, he 
emphasized. 

“By no means can we be placed in 
the same category as the emissaries of 
Moscow,” Mr. Meany declared, ex- 
plaining that the Communists are not 
interested in cooperation but in domi- 
nation—“in the same manner that Hit- 
ler sought to dominate them.” 

Matthew Woll, as secretary of the 
Committee on International Labor Re- 
lations, was then called upon by Pres- 
ident Green to present a pertinent 
report. This document, approved by 
the convention, stressed that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor regards co- 
operation of organized labor throughout 
the Americas as the first prerequisite 
for sound and effective unity of the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 
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D. W. Tracy, president-elect of 
the Electrical Workers, spoke on 
International Labor Organization 


John P. Frey, veteran president 
of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, was secretary of im- 
portant Resolutions Committee 


At top of page—Reuben G. Sod 
strom, president of the Illi 
Federation of Labor, showed 
immense pleasure at having the: 
vention meet in his home 


Tom O'Brien, fraternal delegate 
from Britain, admired his gold 
watch, presented by President 
Green. Other fraternal dele 
gates also received mementoes 
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The report pointed out that contacts 
have been made with the democratic 
| labor movements of Latin America and 
| pledged continued efforts to help the 
© wage-earners of Latin America to 
) shake off the “feudal system of exploi- 
| tation” and secure economic justice. 
» “Our sole aim,” said the report, “is 
5 to help only through voluntary and 
honest cooperation as equals in a great 
— crusade for humanity and freedom. 
= We are absolutely against every form 
© of outside interference and intrigue.” 
» Attorney General Tom Clark (at 
© right) then addressed the convention. 
| “Labor is composed of the most law- 
abiding, the most patriotic, the most 
| God-fearing Americans in the land,” 
he said. 

He warned Communists and Fascists 
that he will protect them “only so long 
= as they operate within the orbit of those 
rights that they have under the Con- 
stitution and the laws of this country.” 

“As I talk to you today,” he said, “I 
know that you will never permit a sub- 
versive clique to take over the labor 
unions of America. As long as there 
are meetings like this and representa- 
tives of labor like this, I know that 
labor will stick to the creed of Ameri- 
canism,” 


Convention endorses formation 
of Maritime Trades Department; 
crisis in education is pondered; 
unionism in Germany discussed 


> The convention gave unanimous en- 
dorsement to the action of the Execu- 
tive Council in establishing a Maritime 
Trades Department. This action was 
taken by the Council at its August 
meeting. The convention also ratified 
the chartering of the Radio Directors 
Guild, the National Farm Labor Union 
and other new groups. 

Formation of the Maritime Trades 
Department was hailed as a mark of 
appreciation for the “great work” of 
the A. F. of L. unions in the maritime 
industry in fighting for economic bet- 
terment and against the Communist 
plan to seize control. The hard work 
and heroic sacrifices of the members 
of the maritime unions “before Pearl 
Harbor, during the war and since the 
war” were warmly praised. 

The convention gave its hearty ap- 
proval, too, of the formation of the 
Government Employes Council. 

“Even in the short period in which 
this Council has been functioning,” said 
the delegates, “it has rendered valuable 
service to our thousands of members 
employed by the federal government.” 

President Green called attention to 
the completion of arrangements for the 
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Attorney General Clark hailed workers as ‘most 
citizens and handed a warning to Communists an 


return of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen. 

The report of the Union Label Com- 
mittee was unanimously approved. This 
report stressed the importance of faith- 
ful adherence to union label principles 
and focused the spotlight on the Union 
Label and Industrial Exhibition at St. 
Louis. 

A report on the work of the Railway 
Employes Department was read and 
approved by the convention. This re- 
port paid a warm tribute to Bert M. 
Jewell, who retired recently after forty- 
one years of devoted service to the labor 
movement. Mr. Jewell, who was presi- 
dent of the Department, has been suc- 
ceeded by Fred N. Aten. 

The convention called for federal aid 
to education. A report approved by the 
delegates outlined the educational crisis 
resulting from the movement of teach- 
ers away from the schools and into 
more lucrative occupations. Empha- 
sizing that a sound educational system 
is indispensable to a democratic so- 
ciety, the delegates said: 

“The welfare and security of the en- 
tire nation are at stake. It is time for 


triotic' 
Fascists 


action on a national scale. Just as 
early trade unions fought to establish 
the public school system, so now the 
great labor movement of the nation 
must fight to save the public schools.” 

The convention accused organized 
business and industrial groups of work- 
ing “assiduously” during the past dec- 
ade to reduce taxes on their properties, 
thus cutting revenues available for 
schools. 

“Tt is an ironical situation,” said the 
convention, “that the same anti-labor 
groups with which non-union teachers’ 
organizations are cooperating closely at 
the present time, in their attempt to 
stop the unionization of teachers, have 
been active in wrecking the financial 
foundation of the public schools and 
thus compelling teachers to leave the 
profession to earn a living wage.” 

Workers’ education also received 
considerable attention. The delegates 
declared that unions have a duty to edu- 
cate their own members. They recom- 
mended expansion of the Workers’ Ed- 
ucation Bureau. $ 

At the afternoon session the most im- 
portant subject was the problem of the 
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revival of free trade unions in Germany 
and other European countries. The 
position of the American Federation of 
Labor was reiterated. 

Irving Brown, who has been in Ger- 
many for \the American Federation of 
Labor, charged that the American Mili- 
tary Government has not carried out a 
policy conducive to the reestablishment 
of democratic unions in that country. 

“The key to Europe rests with 
labor,” he declared. “The extent to 
which trade unions develop along free 
trade union lines will determine in large 
measure what the final decision of 
Europe will be in the basic struggle be- 
tween dictatorship and democracy.” 

Major Harry Rutz and Joseph D. 
Keenan, both of whom were in Ger- 
many recently, also spoke on the renas- 
cence of free trade unionism in that 
country. Mr. Keenan told of restric- 
tions which interfered with union or- 
ganization and of how the obstacles are 
being gradually overcome. The first 


postwar labor convention in Germany 
was held last May, he reported. 

The convention heard and debated a 
report asserting that the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters has been go- 
ing beyond its jurisdiction. The matter 
was referred to the Executive Council. 





Termination of wage control is 
demanded ; Britain honors Green, 
Woll, Dubinsky; Edward Arnold 
offers plan on ‘family’ disputes 


>The convention demanded the elimi- 
nation of the National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. By unanimous vote the 
delegates adopted a committee report 
which said : 

“The time has come when the or- 
ganized and unorganized workingmen 
of America must be freed from wage 
controls which have become an added 
burden upon their efforts to obtain food, 
clothes and shelter.” 

The convention authorized the taking 
of positive steps to free labor from fed- 
eral controls which were necessary 
only in time of war and to effect a 
return to genuine collective bargaining. 

Edward Arnold of the Screen Actors 
Guild appealed for the settlement of 
jurisdictional strife in the motion pic- 
ture industry by acceptance and use of 
the principle of impartial arbitration. 

“We of the Screen Actors Guild,” 
he said, “feel that we are a part and 





Commander Starr of Veterans of Foreign Wars told the convention 





an expanding economy is best preventive of strife and bitterness 
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parcel of the American Federation of 
Labor. And when we have a problem 
to be solved which requires national 
action by the A. F. of L., it is not only 
our right but our duty to bring this 
problem to the convention.” 

Mr. Arnold argued that only by keep- 
ing “family quarrels” inside the Fed- 
eration and settling them peacefully 
could A. F. of L. unions insure that 
such disputes will remain “our own 
business.” 

“If family quarrels should continue 
to affect persons and interests outside 
the A. F. of L.,” he warned, “there is 
no assurance that we can continue to 
have quarrels without outside interfer- 
ence. 

“The principle of impartial arbitra- 
tion is an American principle—and it 
is a good principle. * * * It is time 
that every union in the Federation, 
international and local, give serious 
consideration to the use of the prin- 
ciple of impartial arbitration in settling 
jurisdictional disputes.” 

Archibald Gordon of the British Em- 
bassy addressed the convention and 
then presented honors to Mr. Green 
and to Vice-Presidents Matthew Woll 
and David Dubinsky. Mr. Green re- 
ceived the Order of Commander of the 
British Empire, and Mr. Woll and 
Mr. Dubinsky each received the King’s 
Medal. The presentations were made 
in the name of King George and were 
in recognition of wartime services on 
behalf of the British people. 

The convention endorsed the opposi- 
tion of the Executive Council to the 
Gurney-May bill calling for compul- 
sory military training. The traditional 
position of the American Federation of 
Labor against compulsory military 
training was reaffirmed. 

On immigration, the convention 
backed the Council on its recommenda- 
tion that present restrictions should be 
maintained. The Council had pointed 
out that when more shipping facilities 
are available, large numbers of foreign- 
ers would undoubtedly seek to enter 
this country. Opposition to lowering 
of the immigration bars was particu- 
larly stressed in regard to races re- 
garded as unassimilable. 

Bills to bring back prohibition were 
condemned and the convention urged 
labor to watch the new dry campaign 
closely. 

Resolutions were passed calling for 
continued endeavors to increase the 
minimum wage rate under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, extension of so- 
cial security benefits to agricultural 
workers and improvement of conditions 
in public hospitals. 

The convention unanimously ap- 
proved a proposal to establish an A. F. 
of L. International Relations Depart- 
ment. This proposal was embodied in 
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Daniel J. Tobin, president of International Brotherhood 
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Teamsters, spoke in su 
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represented the 250,000 members of the international Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


Delegates who 
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A. Philip Randolph (center), president of Sleeping Car Porters, conferred with other Negro tra 


e unionists. 


- Later Delegate Randolph thanked the convention for its actions in support of a square deal for all workers 


a resolution introduced by the delega- 
tion representing the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. The 
new department’s object will be to “‘co- 
ordinate, intensify and improve” the 
Federation’s international activities. 

In regard to the millions uprooted 
and rendered homeless by the war, the 
convention unanimously declared: 

“It is the responsibility of the civ- 
ilized countries to see that these perse- 
cuted people of Europe be given an 
opportunity to begin life again under 
circumstances which will permit them 
to become members of a civilized com- 
munity.” 

While flatly opposing any modifica- 
tion, of existing immigration laws, the 
convention gave its wholehearted ap- 
proval. to the, immediate entry into the 
United States of immigrants equal in 
number to the unused quotas of the 
war years. 

President Green presented to the 
converition Ernest Koch, general sec- 
retary, Swiss Food and Transport 
Workers Union, and Ernest Bircher, 
general secretary, Swiss Garment 
Workers Union. They spoke briefly. 
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Swedish trade unionist speaks; 
communism assailed in special 
report; per capita tax raised; 
U.S. atomic plan is supported 


>Yngve Moller, Swedish trade union- 
ist, addressed the" convention. He 
spoke of the friendship between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Swedish Trade Union Federation. 
The Swedish people, he said, are look- 
ing to the United States and Great 
Britain with hope and confidence in 
the difficult political and economic sit- 
uation which the world faces today. 

A special report on communism pre- 
pared by the Resolutions Committee 
Was presented and unanimously ap- 
proved by the convention. This i impor- 
‘ant document cil = commynism, gs % 

‘the most dynamic reactionary force’® 
in the United States at the present time 
and warned that if communism were 
to gain control “every social, economic 
and political right which Americans 


have won since the Revolutionary 
War” would be wiped out. 

“There can be no loyalty by any citi- 
zen to our nation’s form of government 
and its institutions of freedom,” the 
report emphasized, “if they give their 
first allegiance to the Communist dic- 
tatorship and the policies emanating 
from the Kremlin.” 

The report said that, while Ameri- 
can workers have not yet achieved the 
full standing of living to which they 
are entitled, “‘the fact remains that in 
no country in the world at the present 
time is labor better situated than in the 
United States and nowhere else does 
labor enjoy the same degree of. indus- 
trial democracy.” 

“American workers will not sur- 
render ‘the advantages they have 
gained or the opportunities in the fu- 
ture, for a government under’ which 
the workers must listen first forstheir 
master’s voice before they dare to 
speak,” the report declared. 

The convention. went on record 
against the establishment in the United 
States of any form of dictatorship 
“either of the right or the left” and 
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Delegate Louise Collier came all 
the way from Ketchikan, Alaska 
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Major General G. B. Erskine, 
head of the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration, 
outlined employment prin- 
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Irvin R. Kuenzli, secretary of the American Fed- Charles J. MacGowan, president of the Inter- 
eration of Teachers, was deeply concerned national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, whose 


over inadequate salaries for nation's teachers members build ships in war and in peace 
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Successor to James Meloney as_ president’ *.* 
of Glass Bottle Blowers, young Lee Minton 
supported nomination of Matthew Woll 
for second vice-president of “Ai F. of L. 











recommended a program of widespread 
education to expose and defeat the 
Communists’ subversive activities. 

The delegates urged the United 
States to use vigor and firmness in 
insisting upon policies to promote peace 
through justice to all and through op- 
portunities for democratic self-gov- 
ernment for all. The American plan 

‘for atomic control was unanimously 
papproved. 

| The Law Committee recommended 
ma plan to increase the revenue of the 
‘A. F. of L. It was proposed that the 
Hper capita tax should be two cents per 
month up to 200,000 members and 
pne and one-half cents per month for 
members in excess of 200,000. There 
Swas considerable debate, but when the 
Matter was put to a vote the commit- 
Bee's proposal won without difficulty. 
| The next order of business was elec- 
Mion of officers. All the incumbents 
"were reelected. The Executive Council 
for 1947 will be headed by President 
Green and include Secretary Meany 
and Vice-Presidents William L. 
Hutcheson, Matthew Woll, Joseph N. 
Weber, G. M. Bugniazet, George M. 
Harrison, Daniel J. Tobin, Harry C. 
Bates, William D. Mahon, Felix H. 
Knight, W. C. Birthright, W. C. 
Doherty, David Dubinsky and John L. 
Lewis. 

San Francisco was chosen as the 
convention city for 1947. 

The convention took action on hous- 
ing. Passage of the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft housing bill was demanded. The 
convention also directed that the mem- 
bership of the A. F. of L. Housing 
Committee should have two more 
members and that provision be made 
for a full-time Director of Housing 

Activities. 

























| United Nations pledged backing; 
= discrimination condemned; help 
| to veterans endorsed; Lea Act is 
| excoriated; convention adjourns 


"The Resolutions Committee con- 
)iinued its report. A strong resolution 
Pagainst racial and religious intolerance 
SWas adopted by unanimous vote. This 
Pfesolution, submitted by the Photo En- 
Hgtavers, pointed to recent developments 
Pindicating the presence of considerable 
pfacial tension and religious bigotry and 
Wwarned that “racial and religious dis- 
"eord plays into the hands of the ene- 
Mies of organized labor.” 

The resolution as adopted urged 
tvery A. F. of L. union to “wage an 
tnrelenting struggle against the groups 
responsible for the spreading of the 
poison of anti-Catholicism, anti-Prot- 
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estantism, anti-Semitism, anti-Negro- 
ism and other forms of racial preju- 
dice.” 

The same resolution demanded im- 
mediate abolition of the poll tax and 
the establishment by Congress of a 
permanent Fair Employment Practices 
Commission with full authority to elim- 
inate discrimination in employment. 

The convention voted to give tull co- 
operation to the National Council for 
a Permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission “in its efforts to se- 
cure sound and effective legislation for 
the application of the principles of fair 
employment practice.” 

A. Philip Randolph, president of 
the Sleeping Car Porters, thanked the 
Resolutions Committee and the con- 
vention for their actions on matters of 
profound interest to Negro workers. 
He voiced the conviction that these ac- 
tions would be “an inspiration” to 
Negro workers throughout the nation. 

The Lea Act, written with the delib- 
erate purpose of hobbling the Ameri- 


can Federation of Musicians, was 


scored in a strong -esolution. 
Adoption of a retirement plan for 






































Governor Tobin of Massachusetts told of philosophy 





employes of the A. F. of L. was unan- 
imously approved by the convention. 

On the United Nations the conven- 
tion said: 

“We urge that no effort be spared to 
make the United Nations an effective 
agency for world peace and when nec- 
essary that constitutional changes be 
made, we urge with equal emphasis 
that we safeguard human liberty and 
civil rights as the basis of a life worthy 
of free human beings.” 

A long and detailed report prepared 
by the A. F. of L.’s Committee on Vet- 
erans was submitted to the convention. 
This report asserted that World War 
II veterans constitute 21 per cent and 
all veterans 25 per cent of the total 
membership of the A. F. of L. Special 
programs and benefits provided for 
veterans by affiliated unions were sum- 
marized. 

Abid Ali, president of the Transport 
and Dock Workers of Bombay, ad- 
dressed the convention. He asked that 
the United States manifest more in- 
terest in the Indian labor movement. 

At 1:05 p.m. the convention ad- 
journed sine die. 









that was instilled in him by father, a union carpenter 
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Chicago Convention 


HE OUTSTANDING feature of the sixty- 

fifth convention of the American Federation 
of Labor was its concern for basic principles es- 
sential for free trade unions and the manifest 
sense of responsibility for preserving them as the 
foundation of a democratic way of life. There 
was wholesome vigor in the convention’s declara- 
tion against communism as a menace to free 
trade unions, the demand for return to collective 
bargaining as the essential for economic freedom 
which conditions other freedoms, and in its plans 
to help workers of other countries to have the 
opportunities of free unions. 


A DESTRUCTIVE MENACE 

Because the American Federation of Labor is 
firmly committed to a basic philosophy of per- 
sonal rights and freedom, we believe that our 
highest obligation is maintenance of free institu- 
tions—political and economic. Since we feel a 
responsibility for freedom we have for more than 
a quarter of a century been battling Communists. 
Where they got into executive positions they 
wrecked unions by strikes for power—not for 
shorter hours, higher wages or higher living 
standards. Our trade unions, aroused to their 
danger, drove the enemy out. 

Communists were comparatively few in this 
country until the Second World War began. In 
the beginning of that war, Dictator Hitler made 
a pact with Dictator Stalin, in which Europe 
was divided between them. The Communists 
denounced the conflict as a war of “imperialism” 
and picketed our White House. They began 
forming cells among workers and among teach- 
ers, writers, professional people and all other 
groups that were opinion-making forces. 

Communist membership is a tightly guarded 
secret and denied to the outside world. Mem- 
bers are schooled in the tactics of revolution and 
disruption. Policies originate with the top pol- 
icy committee in Moscow and party members 
are sworn to obedience. Various fringe groups 
follow the party dictates fanatically. 

We know from the Canadian report on Com- 
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munist activities directed from the Soviet Em- 
bassy in that country that representatives of 
several intelligence services as well as the secret 
police were busy gathering industrial, military 
and political secrets and technical information 
which were transmitted to Moscow. All this at 
a time when the U.S.S.R. was an ally of Canada 
in the war! The Canadian report indicates that 
activities in Canada were linked with Commv- 
nist activities in the United States. 

It is commonly reported that there are Com- 
munist agents in our State Department, in our 
Military Government in Germany and in other 
key agencies who are responsible for diverting 
policies and administration from democratic 
purposes and ideals. 

At the Chicago convention the American Fed- 
eration of Labor declared that our unions must 
be on the alert against these foes of democracy 
who are disloyal to our government and to our 
national institutions. Our convention declared 
that these agents of Moscow should be rooted out 
of the government agencies and that we should 
be on guard against this deadly form of tyranny. 

We have seen the United Nations blocked by 
Communist agents who veto the development of 
international machinery or agreements contrary 
to the objectives of the U.S.S.R. These objec- 
tives are territorial aggrandizement or Com- 
munist domination. 

We can have peace and liberty for ourselves 
and other democratic nations only by consistent 
refusal to compromise upon rights and demo- 
cratic institutions. In dealing with a government 
which does not respect its contracts and under- 
stands only force, we must be ready to maintain 
our foreign policies by force. In the immediate 
future we must concentrate on defending our 
democracy. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN FREE TRADE UNIONS 

The American Federation of Labor has long 
been committed to a policy of maintaining fra- 
ternal relations with other national trade union 
centers. The liquidation of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions has neither driven 
us into fellowship with Communist-controlled 
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organizations nor prevented us from helping 
fellow trade unionists in their hour of need. 

During the past year the Federation has had 
a representative in Europe meeting with free 
trade unionists, addressing their conventions 
and arranging for such practical assistance to 
trade unionists of occupied countries as was 
needed to restore their organizations. We have 
set up machinery by which our unions can send 
food packages to their fellow trade unionists. 
We shall continue this work in Europe. 

In addition, we shall have a representative in 
Germany for rehabilitation of the German trade 
union movement, which is the key to a demo- 
cratic Germany. Only a democratic Germany 
can save Europe from slavery under a totali- 
tarian control worse than the Nazis’—a dictator- 
ship that seeks the destruction of the religion on 
whose principles democracy rests. When religion 
is destroyed and man’s spiritual origin denied 
there is no valid reason for free institutions nor 
any basis for a free way of life. 

We have had representatives in Latin Ameri- 
can countries conferring with trade unionists 
and conveying greetings from workers in the 
United States and proposing cooperation to 
strengthen democracy in our New World. In 
gratifying response to our good-will efforts, 
representatives of trade unions in eight Latin 
American countries took advantage of their re- 
turn trip from the I.L.O. assembly in Canada to 
visit our Chicago convention and personally con- 
vey greetings from their constituents. In reply, 
the convention declared: 

“The most extensive and intensive cooperation 
among the democratic ranks of organized labor 
throughout the Americas is the very first pre- 
requisite for sound and effective unity of the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere. There is no 
better and there is no other way of turning the 
Western Hemisphere into a fortress for world 
peace and freedom.” 

The Federation believes that the closer rela- 
tions visualized under the Act of Chapultepec 
require trade and economic relations resting 
upon universal high standards of work and liv- 
ing which will only come through trade unions 
and collective bargaining. As we want all the 
wage-earners in the New World to share in the 
social progress of Western civilization, we look 
forward to a permanent inter-American trade 
union association of democratic, independent and 
effective labor organizations of the workers of 
all countries in the Western Hemisphere—from 
the North to the South Pole. 
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We look forward to the coming I.L.O. con- 
ferences in India as an opportunity for our rep- 
resentatives to make plans for our closer coopera- 
tion with the trade unionists of Asia. Ours must 
be a world movement for freedom for workers 
and human progress in all countries. 


RETURN TO COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

Another phase of human liberty for which the 
Chicago convention declared without dissent was 
return to collective bargaining. 

The convention declared that government con- 
trols had warped the wage structure by prevent- 
ing wage rates from compensating for increases 
in output per man-hour and that the restraints 
should be lifted. 

The convention urged the abolition of all price 
maintenance controls except on rents, the dissolu- 
tion of the Wage Stabilization Board, return to 
collective bargaining and development of union- 
management cooperation to deal with produc- 
tion problems. 

In order that collective bargaining may ef- 
fectively perform its function, both parties must 
proceed in the spirit of good faith and base their 
contentions on facts. Interpretation of facts may 
differ, but the records of the business in which 
workers invest their labor should be available 
to representatives of workers as well as manage- 


‘ment. As our convention stated, we offer “the 


priceless cooperation of the nation’s tool makers 
and tool users who have the know-how, that is 
production skill, and who can get the most out 
of production materials.” 

In order to compensate honestly for services 
rendered, records on output should be regularly 
available to labor. But fine enthusiasm to coop- 
erate in increasing output can be dulled by 
failure to pay for work done. Bargaining to 


_ determine rates of pay to compensate must take 


into consideration other facts, such as costs of 
materials, of management, profits before and 
after taxes, dividends to investors, net equip- 
ment, expansion and reserve needs, etc. 

The fair employer should be willing to make 
available both the facts of joint production as 
well as the distribution of returns from sales of 
products—which the production force produced 
—as the basis for determining fair rates of com- 
pensation. By making the facts available to 
union representatives, management will put col- 
lective bargaining on a sound basis, thereby safe- 
guarding free enterprise. 

Sound collective bargaining is in the interests 
of industry, workers and the public. 
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BUILDING TRADES METAL TRADES LABEL TRADES 


>The Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor held its thirty- 
ninth convention at the. Morrison Ho- 
tel, Chicago, October 2 and 3. 

The convention heard speeches by 
A. F. of L. President William Green, 
A, F. of L. Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany, Reuben G. Soderstrom, presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor; Joseph D. Keenan, secretary 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor; 
John P. Frey, president of the A. F. 
of L. Metal Trades Department, and 
Edward J. Kelly, Mayor of Chicago. 

Mr. Green asked for the end of gov- 
ernment meddling in the affairs of 
labor and management so that genuine 
collective bargaining could again be 
practiced as in the years before the 
war. He warned the delegates about 


restrictive legislation proposed in Con- 
gress and in the states. 
“We are engaged now,” Mr. Green 


said, “in a tremendous fight to try to 
bring about the defeat of these meas- 
ures designed to limit and to enslave 
labor in the different states.” 

Mr. Meany told the convention that 
he believed the building trades would 
be the spearhead of American postwar 
prosperity. He.suggested that the De- 
partment take on as a research project 
the establishment of the actual cost of 
a small home today and bring to the 
public’s attention the fact that the great 
increase in prices of such homes is not 
going to labor but rather into profit. 

Mr. Meany strongly advocated that 
the country return to a peacetime basis. 

“We came out of the war,” he de- 
clared, “with the theory that the Amer- 
ican way, under which the American 
Federation of Labor has achieved so 
much and added so much to the wealth 
of this country, is still the best way.” 

Among the resolutions passed was 
one calling for a raise in salary from 
$9000 to $18,000 for the president of 
the Department and a boost from $9000 
to $12,000 for the secretary. Elections 
of the president and secretary are to 
take place quadrennially. 

Richard J. Gray, secretary of the 
Bricklayers, was unanimously elected 
to the office of president. Herbert 
Rivers was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer, 
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>The thirty-seventh convention of the 
Metal Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was held in 
Chicago September 30 to October 2. 

President John P. Frey, in his key- 
note address, emphasized the need to 
return to prewar practices, particularly 
true collective bargaining. The many 
agencies created for the direction of 
labor during the war are no longer 
needed or desired, he said. 

Mr. Frey warned the delegates to be 
on their guard against prejudice in 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
He congratulated the international 
unions which had obtained wage in- 
creases without resorting to strikes. 

An extensive membership gain 
throughout the war period was re- 
ported by Mr. Frey. He added: 

“It is most gratifying to find that 
the present membership of our inter- 
national unions is much larger than 
before the war and that friendly rela- 
tionships have been established with 
thousands of employers who formerly 
were opposed to maintaining cordial 
relations.” 

The convention heard an address by 
W. F. Patterson, head of the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training, 
who commended the unions of the 
Metal Trades and Building Trades De- 
partments for their work in connection 
with apprentice training. Bonafide 
apprenticeship, he declared, must not 
be permitted to become diluted in any 
way. Matters such as ratios of ap- 
prentices to journeymen and wage 
rates of apprentices should be left to 
collective bargaining, Mr. Patterson 
said. 

Resolutions which were adopted 
urged a reduction in federal income 
taxes on all incomes under $5000, 
called for legislation to establish full 
seniority for all industrial workers em- 
ployed by the United States govern- 
ment and recommended increases under 
the Federal Employes Compensation 
Act. 

In other actions the convention asked 
abolition of superseniority as now prac- 
ticed in Navy Yards, supported the 
Magnuson-DeLacy bill and came out 
for an adequate federal safety program. 

President Frey and all other officers 
were reelected. 


>The annual convention of the Union 
Label Trades Department took place 
October 4 in Chicago. 

President Matthew Woll, in his 
opening address, informed the dele- 
gates that secret trade agreements be- 
tween the United States and Russia 
allow Soviet products to enter this 
country duty free. A large portion of 
Russian goods are produced by slave 
labor, Mr. Woll said, and it is there- 
fore necessary for American consum- 
ers to decline to purchase these prod- 
ucts. He declared that protection 
from this menace would come “through 
our economic movement and through 
the American Federation of Labor pro- 
tecting the free labor of America 
against unfair competition” by the use 
of the union label, working button and 
shop card. 

Resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion thanked the labor press for co- 
operating wholeheartedly with the 
Union Label Trades Department, com- 
mended the work of the American Fed- 
eration of Women’s Auxiliaries of 
Labor and urged the use of union 
labels with a background design mak- 
ing for immediate recognition of the 
union using the emblem as an A. F. 
of L. affiliate. 

A. F. of L. President William Green 
addressed the convention. He said the 
union label had been somewhat neg- 
lected during the war because the pro- 
duction of consumer goods was neces- 
sarily subordinated to the turning out 
of munitions. Now it is essential that 
consumers again insist upon the label, 
he declared. 

The A. F. of L. chieftain discussed 
the menace of various foreign ideolo- 
gies and predicted that the American 
Federation of Labor convention would 
turn the heat on them. President Woll 
assured Mr. Green of the complete 
backing of the Union Label Trades 
Department in the fight for the pres- 
ervation of our democratic way of life. 

The Union Label and Industrial F-x- 
hibition in St. Louis was hailed as a 
timely project and Secretary I. M. 
Ornburn received the commendation 
of the convention for his untiring ef- 
forts to assure the success of this event. 

The officers of the Department were 
reelected. 
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U.M.W. Secretary Kennedy (left) and Vice-President O’Leary (right) led welcome for William Green 


MINE WORKERS Urge Quick Return 
to a Free Economy, Laud Their Chief 


HE convention of the United Mine 

Workers of America took a strong 
stand for prompt return to a free econ- 
omy. In other important actions the 
convention supported the union’s pres- 
ent wage-making policy, assailed inade- 
quacies in unemployment insurance and 
injustices in workmen’s compensation 
laws, and demanded speedy improve- 
ment of housing and sanitary condi- 
tions in America’s mining communi- 
ties. 

John L. Lewis, president of the 
U.M.W., was absent from the conven- 
tion, held at Atlantic City. Four days 
before the convention was scheduled to 
open, Mr. Lewis was rushed to a 
Washington hospital for an emergency 
appendectomy. In his absence the gavel 
was wielded by John O’Leary, vice- 
president. 

A highlight of the convention was 
the appearance of William Green, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Labor. Mr. Green, once an officer of 
the union himself, was given an ex- 
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ceedingly warm reception, to which he 
responded with the following words: 

“I have gained a new understanding 
and a new sense of the meaning of that 
old song, ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ ” 

In his address to the convention Mr. 
Green pledged the fullest support of 
the Federation to the United Mine 
Workers. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
has stood with you loyally in your 
struggles,” he said, “and it will con- 
tinue to support you to the limit of our 
resources until every coal operator in 
the nation signs a contract incorpo- 
rating your advances.” 

The convention accorded President 
Lewis a unanimous vote of apprecia- 
tion for his “hard-hitting efforts” and 
pledged to stand squarely behind him 
“in all of his endeavors to advance the 
interests of organized labor.” 

A committee report assailed attacks 
on President Lewis by the enemies 
of labor. The report said “incitement 
to riot, even to assassination almost,” 


could be detected in the campaign 
against Mr. Lewis participated in by 
irresponsible columnists, reactionary 
legislators and other foes of militant 
trade unionism. 

Secretary-Treasurer Thomas Ken- 
nedy reported that in five years a total 
of 5,598 men were killed and 251,547 
injured in bituminous mining and, in 
the same period, 963 killed and 71,326 
injured in anthracite mining. 

A financial report showed that the 
Mine Workers’ treasury contained 
$13,436,458 on July 1. This balance is 
the largest in the union’s history. 

William E. Leahy, special counsel 
to the United Mine Workers in a num- 
ber of legal battles, praised the authors 
of the union’s constitution for their 
foresight and noble wisdom in writing 
into that document a provision deny- 
ing membership to anyone who prac- 
ticed communism or sought to pit race 
against race or creed against creed. 
Mr. Leahy lashed communism, brand- 
ing it “sugar-coated poison.” 
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HE LABOR movement is “one 

of the things that made America 
great,” the delegates attending the 
nineteenth convention of the Wood, 
- Wire and Metal Lathers International 
Union were told by Joseph D. Keenan, 
secretary of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor and an important government 
official during the war years. 

“The labor movement has always 
had great ideals,” Mr. Keenan said. 
“Its purpose has been that men and 
women should live under the very best 
possible conditions. That has meant 
good wages in order that they can have 
good living, educate their families and 
carry on in a way that would make 
this country great.” 

Mr. Keenan, who has spent much 
time in war-shattered Europe, said he 
was unable to understand how any 
American could ever advocate any 
form of government other than democ- 
racy. He urged the Lathers to “stand 
up and protect that great Americanism 
that we have here.” The totalitarians, 
he pointed out, are trying to promote 
disorder, disunity and mistrust in this 
country in order to have conditions fa- 
vorable to dictatorship. 

The convention unanimously ap- 
proved a recommendation that local 
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unions train the maximum number of 
apprentices permitted under the inter- 
national’s constitution “in order to meet 
the demand upon our trade.” The con- 
vention also called for assistance to 
other trades in the building industry 
in their efforts to increase their ‘wages 
and improve their working conditions. 

A resolution described in a commit- 
tee report as “advocating fraternization 
with the C.I.0.” was voted down after 
considerable discussion. The sponsor, 
Delegate Walter Frank of Minneapolis, 
defended his resolution, saying: 

“The unification of the labor move- 
ment of America is an absolute neces- 
sity in order to defeat the reactionary 
drive against labor. It isn’t a question 
of what we like. It becomes a question 
of absolute necessity.” 

Delegate George T. Moore of the 
Illinois State Council and Delegate C. 
J. Haggerty of Los Angeles spoke in 
opposition. 

“The doors of labor are still open 
for those organizations that left it in 
Atlantic City,” said Mr. Moore. “I 
don’t think it is necessary for us to 
introduce any resolution for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to invite them 
back continuously.” 


Mr. Haggerty warned that “you 


President McSorley received gavel from Thomas Priestly of Local 74, Chines, as conclave got under 
Expansion of Apprentice Training 
Backed at LATHERS’ Convention 


can’t sleep with dogs without getting 
fleas.” 

John E. Rooney, president of the 
Operative Plasterers International As- 
sociation, told of the progress of his 
organization, which now has about 
40,000 members, and sketched the 
major actions of the Operative Plas- 
terers’ convention. He paid a warm 
tribute to William J. McSorley, presi- 
dent of the Lathers, declaring that in 
knowledge of the labor movement 
Brother McSorley is “second to none.” 

President McSorley, in discussing 
the Wage Adjustment Board, said: 

“T believe in free collective bargain- 
ing. The sooner we get it, the better 
we feel and the better off we'll be. I 
am opposed to governmental regula- 
tions of any kind whatsoever. I want 
to keep as far away from the govern- 
ment as I possibly can.” 

The convention reelected President 
McSorley and Secretary-Treasurer 
Terry Ford. Harry Hagen, C. J. 
Haggerty, Joseph H. Duty, John P. 
Cook, Sal Maso, John Langan, Thomas 
Priestly, Frank J. Smith, J. P. Boyd, 
H. H. Fairbanks, C. R. Nicholas and 
Walter Turner were named as vice- 
presidents. Los Angeles was the choice 
for the next convention city. 
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Weakening of Their No-Strike Policy 
Voted Down by FIRE FIGHTERS 


RESOLUTION calling for a 

watering down of the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters’ 
unequivocal no-strike policy was de- 
feated by the Fire Fighters, in conven- 
tion at Toledo, Ohio. 

The decision of the convention means 
that the I.A.F.F. will continue at all 
times to seek adjustment of grievances 
without recourse to strike action. 

Every delegate who took the floor on 
this question spoke against tampering 
with the present provision. It was 
asserted that the no-strike policy of the 
organization has been largely respon- 
sible for the prestige and tremendous 
strides which the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters has made since 
it came into existence and particularly 
during recent years. 

High praise for the nation’s firemen 
and for the contributions made by 
the International Association of Fire 
Fighters to improvement of conditions 
for the members of the fire service was 
expressed by President Truman in a 
message to the convention. Addressed 
to John P. Redmond, acting president 


.of the I.A.F.F. since the death in May 


of President Fred M. Baer, the Chief 
Executive’s message said: 

“T am certain the people of this na- 
tion appreciate the outstanding work 
which the fire fighters did during the 
war and they also appreciate that fire 
fighters both on the home front and 
battlefront have always exhibited real 
courage and high fidelity. I know that 
on this occasion my fellow Americans 
will join me in paying this tribute 
to the fire fighters of our nation. ~ 

“The work of your association in be- 
half of the members of the fire service 
of the nation has been outstanding. I 
am aware of your organization’s great 
contribution in the field of fire preven- 
tion and fire protection. The improve- 
ments that have been made for the 
members of the fire service are the 
direct result of the work of your asso- 
ciation.” 

Brother Redmond, in a comprehen- 
sive report to the convention, detailed 
the progress made and the problems 
yet to be met on such issues as pensions, 
a shorter work week and a higher wage 
scale. His keynote address was heard by 
the largest number of delegates ever 
to attend a convention of the Fire 
Fighters. . 

A strong resolution against commu- 
nism was adopted by the convention. 

“We view with growing alarm,” the 
convention said, “the ability of Ameri- 
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can Communists to worm their way 
into positions of importance in the or- 
ganized labor movement, the field of 
government and various other signifi- 
cant avenues of influence.” 

The resolution pointed out that the 
policies of Communists are not shaped 
with any sincere regard for the welfare 
of the workers “but rather by the de- 
sire to use the strength and prestige of 
the organized labor movement to fur- 
ther the current political twists of the 
Communist party line.” 

The stand of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor against all Communists 
was warmly commended by the Fire 
Fighters in this resolution and great 
emphasis was placed upon the fact that, 
if the Communists were to succeed in 
their program to win control of Ameri- 
can labor, their triumph would spell 
“the ruination of American labor and 
the country.” 

Delegate William Luxich of Local 
777, Elizabeth, New Jersey, submitted 
the resolution. 

Secretary-Treasurer George J. Rich- 
ardson informed the delegates that 
seventy-eight new locals were chartered 
during the last two years, several others 
were reinstated and nine charters were 
issued to fire fighters employed in fed- 
eral agencies. He reported that the 


membership has been expanded by 11,- 


Delegate’s wife was happy as her husband pinned guest badge on her 


380, and predicted a further increase as 
fire fighters who were drafted into the 
armed forces return to their original 
jobs. 

Salaries have been increased in a 
number of cities where the fire fighters 
have been increasing their strength, the 
convention heard. 

President Redmond told the conven- 
tion : 

“While much has been accomplished 
to secure the forty-eight hour week, 
as well as civil service and pension laws 
and proper salary adjustments, much 
still remains to be done. 

“To preserve our gains and further 
strengthen our position by assisting 
those who have not had such legisla- 
tion passed, we must continue our ef- 
forts to strengthen our organization in 
every way.” 

Vice-President James Preston of 
Toronto, Ontario, spoke to the dele- 
gates on the progress of ,the shorter 
work week for fire fighters in Canada. 

At the opening session, memorial 
exercises were held in honor of the late 
President’ Baer. Tribute was paid to his 
devotion to duty and to his many 
achievements on behalf of the nation’s 
firemen during his long tenure of office. 

By acclamation the delegates elected 
Mr. Redmond president and reelected 
Mr. Richardson secretary-treasurer. 
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Secretary Cilento at left, President O’Neill at right and I. M. Ornburn, 
who delivered an interesting address on the union label, in the middle 


Fascist-Communist Perils Hit 
by DISTILLERY WORKERS 


LL MEMBERS of the Distillery, 
Rectifying and Wine Workers 
International Union were urged to be 
on the alert against “the growing dan- 
gers of fascism and communism in 
America” in an important resolution 
adopted by the union’s third biennial 
convention, held in Montreal. 

The resolution condemned the Ku 
Klux Klan, branded the recent slaying 
of four Negroes in Georgia as “delib- 
erate murder” and lashed out at the 
acts of “people who do not believe in a 
democratic America.” 

The convention, in another resolu- 
tion, instructed the Executive Board to 
set plans in operation for the forma- 
tion of area or state councils to coor- 
dinate the activities of all local unions 
in a given area “for civic and legisla- 
tive matters and to work out uniform 
contracts, constitutions and bylaws.” 

The Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers endorsed the establishment of 
labor-management production commit- 
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tees, backed the use of union labels on 
all products made by union labor and 
recorded agreement with a program for 
dissemination of the truth about the 
alcohol industry, as outlined by a rep- 
resentative of the Licensed Beverage 
Industries. 

Reviewing the union’s record, Pres- 
ident Joseph O’Neill expressed gratifi- 
cation and pride at the wartime con- 
tributions of the organization. He told 
of the splendid record in the production 
of war alcohol, alluded to the many 
members of the union who served in the 
armed forces and cited the unstinting 
purchases of war bonds. 

Mr. O’Neill struck at talk of another 
war. “Such talk,” he said, “dishonors 
our war dead.” 

The union’s chief scored regional 
differences in wage rates. He warned 
that lower wage rates in one area in- 
evitably depress wages in other areas. 

“Let competition exist in the sale of 
the product,” he urged, “but we should 


The Rev. J. Charles Beaudin, who 
asked fair pay for all who labor 


not tolerate competition among our 
membership in wage rates and condi- 
tions of employment.” 

Mr. O’Neill called upon all members 
to take an active part in politics in 
order to thwart efforts by iabor-hating 
Congressmen to weaken unions. 

“We must resolve, as a cardinal prin- 
ciple of union conduct, that we will 
purge the anti-union elements in Con- 
gress and that we will replace them with 
liberal and progressive men and 
women,” he said. 

The convention warmly commended 
President O’Neill and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Sol Cilento for their efficient and 
earnest efforts in the period since the 
union’s previous conclave. 

Important addresses were delivered 
by I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer 
of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment; Sam J. Byers, president of the 
Laundry Workers International Union, 
and Stanley Baar, executive director of 
the Licensed Beverage Industries. 
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PLASTERERS 


Hear Green 
Rap ‘Stupidity’ 


OVERNMENT “stupidity” 

alone was responsible for the re- 
cent strike by A. F. of L. seamen, Wil- 
liam Green told the convention of the 
Operative Plasterers and Cement Fin- 
ishers International Association. The 
president of the A. F. of L. assailed 
government dictation in matters which 
unions and employers desire to settle 
peacefully by themselves. The conven- 
tion took place in Pittsburgh. 

“Here is an instance,” he declared, 
“where responsibility for interference 
with transportation and production 
rests squarely with an agency of the 
government. 

“What we need is less government 
control in fixing wages. We want to be 
free men who can sell their labor under 
their terms and not be compelled to 
work under wages fixed by the govern- 
ment. 

“That is communism, and we don’t 





Federation chieftain in action at convention of Operative Plasterers 


have any communism in the American 
Federation of Labor.” 

Citing the gradual disintegration of 
the C.I.0., he referred to “two great 
unions” formerly in the C.I.O. that 
“discovered they had made a mistake 
and came back home.” The allusion 
was to the United Mine Workers of 


America and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers. 

The convention unanimously adopted 
a resolution calling for the establish- 
ment by the union of a fund to make 
possible promotional activity. Each 
member is to be assessed $1 a year and 
the annual yield will be about $40,000. 


CEMENT WORKERS Boost Officers’ Salaries 


ALARY increases for the general 

officers of the United Cement, 
Lime and Gypsum Workers were ap- 
proved without a single dissenting 
vote at the recent Salt Lake City con- 
vention of this rapidly growing inter- 
national union. Higher pay for or- 
ganizers was also authorized. 

The convention was generally re- 
garded as the most successful in the 
union’s history. There were 186 dele- 
gates in attendance. Ninety-two reso- 
lutions and a number of recommenda- 
tions by the Executive Board were 
acted upon. 

President Truman, in a message to 
the convention, praised the union for 
its scrupulous observance of labor’s 
wartime no-strike pledge. The Chief 
Executive expressed the hope that 
“just as strong support” would be 
given in the peacetime task of “making 
our country an even better place for 
each and every one of us and our 
families.” 

Governor Herbert B. Maw received 
an ovation for his speech of welcome. 
He also attended the convention ban- 
quet. Lewis Hines, A. F. of L. legis- 
lative representative, addressed the 
convention as personal representative 
ot President William Green. Other 
speakers included United States Sena- 
tor Abe Murdock, Howard T. Colvin, 
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President Schoenberg (holding gavel) and delegates at meet in Utah 


associate director of the U.S. Concilia- 
tion Service; Herbert Borchardt, field 
representative of the Social Security 
Administrator, and Joseph R. Wilson, 
secretary-treasurer of the Utah Stare 
Federation of Labor. 


Realizing that local unions needed 


more revenue in 1946 than in 1939, 
the delegates voted an increase in mini- 
mum monthly dues to $2. At the same 
time the per capita tax paid to the 
international was boosted. 

Moving memorial services were con- 
ducted for the union’s war dead. 
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CONFERENCE AT MONTREAL 


by 
ROBERT J. WATT 


HE twenty-ninth session of the 

International Labor Conference 
was held in Montreal, Canada, begin- 
ning September 19 and concluding Oc- 
tober 9. Representatives were present 
from forty-six member nations and two 
countries were represented by observ- 
ers. Almost all of the delegations were 
tripartite, with the qualified representa- 
tives of workers and employers partici- 
pating on a par with representatives of 
governments, 

Any mere record of formal actions 
at the International Labor Conference 
would fail to measure its true signifi- 
cance. The I.L.O. is an institution of 
free men who seek by open, construc- 
tive debate to find agreement as to 
specific formulas by which social jus- 
tice can be attained by the nations of 
mankind, It is not a Columbus Circle 
or Hyde Park but more nearly a social 
and economic congress of the world 
in which the accredited representatives 
of employers and workers possess an 
equal voice with those of governments 
in drafting labor standards which mem- 
ber governments are obligated to con- 
sider for adoption. 

The Workers’ Group met almost 
every morning to consider what atti- 
tude its members should take on pend- 
ing questions. Employers’ representa- 
tives did likewise. Government rep- 
resentatives, who are expected to re- 
flect the views of individual nations, 
caucus only when group action is 
needed for the choice of government 
representatives for committees. 

It would be only proper in this brief 
report to make some reference to the 
long controversy concerning the selec- 
tion of the United States workers’ dele- 
gate to the Conference. The Secretary 
of Labor, it will be recalled, found it 
necessary to abandon the program of 
rotation between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and a minority or- 
ganization which he had announced in 
May. He found that under the con- 
stitution of the I.L.O. it would have 
been illegal to ignore the most repre- 
sentative organization of American 
workers. 

On the other hand, the American 
Federation of Labor has not objected 
to the inclusion of advisers from mi- 
nority organizations. As in 1944, one 
of the minority organizations refused 
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sentatives of 


Repre haux © 


From left, Jou 


to name any advisers when its long- 
standing illegal demand for “equality’ 
had to be abandoned. However, it is 
good to note that the Standard Rail- 
way Labor Executives and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists ac- 
cepted the invitation and nominated 
capable advisers. 

It will also be recalled that the presi- 
dent of the disappointed minority or- 
ganization gave vent to a most intem- 
perate outburst in which he condemned 
the I.L.O. and its personnel in such a 
manner as to shock the leaders of those 
democratic labor organizations who 
had worked together for over a quarter 
of a century to improve the standards 
of workers in every nation of the world. 
The spectacle of a denunciation of the 
organization into which he had tried so 
hard to force his way was regarded as 
being the worst possible form of “sour 
grapes” and of trade union immaturity. 

The Conference was an important 
occasion for this democratic interna- 
tional organization, the only one which 
constitutionally requires the partici- 
pation of non-governmental delegates 
chosen in agreement with the most rep- 
resentative organizations of employers 
and workers. It was historic because 
the Conference accomplished the re- 
vision of the constitution of the I.L.O. 
in order that the I.L.O., founded in 
1919 under the Treaty of Versailles in 
association with the League of Nations, 
could carry on independently or as a 
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specialized agency in relationship with 
the United Nations. 

The details of the constitutional re- 
vision had been prepared by the ““Work- 
ing Party” in London in January and 
February as described some months 
ago in the FeperaTIONIsT. Therefore 
I need not go into the details here ex- 
cept to say that the draft of the Work- 
ing Party was accepted in all important 
details and modified only after full and 
exhaustive examination by a tripartite 
committee on which I served with Mr. 
C. L. Darling, former president, Amer- 
ican Train Dispatchers Association. 

The Conference approved by accla- 
mation the terms of an agreement ne- 
gotiated with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. That 
agreement now awaits only the ap- 
proval of the Assembly of the United 
Nations. Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
has expressed his confident expectation 
of such approval. As he said when he 
addressed the Conference, he had long 
known the I.L.O., having attended a 
session as long ago as 1925, when he 
was an adviser to the workers’ dele- 
gate from Norway. 

As usual, the I.LO. concentrated its 
attention on the non-sensational but 
highly essential task of framing inter- 
national conventions on labor standards 
which must be submitted to member 
governments for ratification and im- 
plementation. Following the ground- 
work laid at Paris ir 1945, the Confer- 
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ence adopted conventions dealing with 
medical examination of children and 
young workers for employment and on 
restriction of night work of children 
and young persons in non-industrial 
occupations. In this committee, Jennie 
Matyas, vice-president, I1.L.G.W.U., 
served as the representative of the 
United States workers and made a 
splendid contribution. 

On the far-reaching subject of con- 
yentions concerning social policy in 
dependent territories, John L. Spaul- 
ding, general organizer, United Asso- 
ciation of Plumbers and Steamfitters, 
acted as the United States workers’ 
representative. He had the satisfaction 
of seeing the report of the committee, 
headed by Senator Elbert Thomas of 
Utah, receive the unanimous support 
of the Conference. A second discussion 
on this subject will be held during the 
Conference at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
June, 1947, before the texts are in 
treaty form for ratification. 

The Resolutions Committee, upon 
which J. C. Lewis, international rep- 
resentative, United Mine Workers of 
America, served for the workers of the 
United States, considered one highly 
controversial resolution concerning so- 
called indigenous workers. The work- 
ers’ group as a whole voted to support 
this resolution which, after a substan- 
tial amendment, was adopted over- 
whelmingly. 

A resolution concerning a tribute to 
war victims was introduced by the 
Argentine delegation. Many workers’ 
delegates expressed concern that the 
resolution as presented would be em- 
barrassing. After much discussion, I 
presented a resolution to the Confer- 
ence as a substitute for the Argentine 
resolution, and the delegation from 
India, withdrawing amendments of its 
own, joined me in sponsoring it. The 
resolution submitted as a substitute was 
as follows: 


Wuereas, the International Labor Or- 
ganization was established to build the eco- 
nomic and social foundations for enduring 
peace, and 

Wuereas, hundreds of millions of men, 
women and children suffered untold anguish 
from war, disease and famine because of 
the failure of the world to establish social 
justice and true democracy, be it 

ReEsotvep, that the twenty-ninth session 
of the International Labor Conference pay 
tribute to those brave people who suffered 
and especially to the millions who died in 
the struggle for liberty and freedom and 
herewith ask all member governments to 
develop and strengthen their democratic 
institutions and social principles in accord- 
ance with the Atlantic Charter and the 
Declaration of Philadelphia to prevent the 
reappearance of fascist exploitation any- 
where. 


An important committee at every 
1.L.O. Conference is the one which 
reviews the application of conventions 
to determine how they are being put 
in force by those countries which have 
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ratified them. V. S. Gauthier, grand 
lodge representative, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, served on be- 
half of the United States workers on 
this committee. Its report was ap- 
proved by the Conference. 

During the Conference the prelimi- 
nary amendment of the constitution 
which had been initiated at Paris came 
into force when the notice of ratifica- 
tion or acceptance by more than three- 
quarters of the member nations had 
been received. This fact, coupled with 
the previous dissolution of the League 
of Nations, makes the International 
Labor Organization a fully autonomous 
organization, with independent respon- 
sibility for establishing and collecting 
its own budget. 

Even when the pending relationship 
between the I.L.O. and the United Na- 
tions is established, the financial re- 
sponsibility of the Governing Body and 
the Conference will continue to be much 
greater than in previous years, when 
the League of Nations had the respon- 
sibility of financing the I.L.O. except 
in the case of non-League members. 

The major controversy of the Con- 
ference developed over the attempt of 
the French government delegate to 
alter the provision concerning repre- 
sentation. Even though the proposal 
had been thoroughly discussed by the 
Working Party in London in Febru- 
ary, and the opinions of the govern- 
ments solicited without favorable re- 
sult, the individual sponsor of this pro- 
posal sought the support of the Con- 
ference on the allegation that it might 
“encourage Russia to reconsider” its 


non-affiliation with the I1.L.O. Since 
his proposal would have gone far to 
destroy the tripartite character of the 
I.L.O., it was opposed by the entire 
delegation from the United States and 
the great majority of the Conference. 
I consider it was a privilege to have 
had the opportunity during the two- 
day debate to make some contribution 
to the overwhelming rejection of this 
scheme. 

During the session of the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.O. all the delegates 
from the United States supported the 
reelection of Myrrdin Evans of Great 
Britain as chairman of the Governing 
Body. Everyone who had the privilege 
of participating in any of the activities 
of the I.L.O. during the past year 
agreed that Myrrdin Evans supplied 
the highest qualities of statesmanship 
in guiding the I.L.O. from its isolation 
as the only great intergovernmental 
agency surviving the League of Na- 
tions into a period of new usefulness, 
greater resources and wider oppor- 
tunity. 

To complete this report, I should 
add that the Governing Body unani- 
mously elected Edward J. Phelan di- 
rector-general of the I.L.O. The Work- 
ers’ Group had sponsored this well- 
deserved recognition for a considerable 
period of time and supported with en- 
thusiasm this promotion to Mr. Phelan, 
who had been the mainspring of the 
International Labor Organization from 
the beginning and who had assumed 
the responsibility for keeping it going 
during the trying years of war when all 
free institutions were jeopardized. 





‘Labor Mourns 
Grand Old Man 


John Fitzpatrick, president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, is 
dead after a lingering illness. One 
of the country’s outstanding labor 
figures, Mr. Fitzpatrick headed the 
Chicago Federation for forty-seven 
years. He was 76. 

During his entire career in the 
labor movement Mr. Fitzpatrick 
was a relentless foe of racketeers. 
A passionate believer in democracy, 
he also fought with great vigor 
against communism and every other 
form of totalitarianism. 

John Fitzpatrick was born in Ire- 
land. Before he was 10 both of his 
parents were dead. Journeying to 
the United States, he went to work 
in the stockyards. Then he took 
up the horseshoeing trade. 

When the Chicago Federation of 








Labor was organized just before the 
turn of the century, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
was elected president. He won re- 
election through the ensuing years. 

Tributes to his character and 
works came from the highest offi- 
cials of labor and government. 
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HE SOUTHERN campaign of 
the American Federation of Labor 
has already chalked up an impressive 
record of accomplishment. These gains 
have been achieved during a period pri- 
marily devoted to the unification of 
our vast American Federation of Labor 
facilities and resources in the South 
and to the planning and integration of 
the activities of our affiliates. 
Following the Asheville conference 
in May, the Policy Board of the South- 
ern campaign met at Atlanta to begin 
the intensive drive. All of our four- 
teen State Federations of Labor in the 
South have held conventions since that 
date. Planning for organization was 
the paramount issue before each con- 
vention. Practically all of the inter- 
national unions have set up special ma- 
chinery and supplemented their field 
staff for Southern organizing work. 
The Policy Board met again in Bir- 
mingham, August 5 and 6, to survey 
organization developments and further 
implement. the -campaign program. 
With the holding of the Southwest 
Conference at Dallas, Texas, on Sep- 
tember 17 and 18 to organize and serv- 
ice the program for the Southwestern 
states not included in the Asheville 
conference, the planning and confer- 
ence stage of the program is completed. 
From now on we expect to better our 
consistent record of an average gain of 


8,000 members per week in an ascend-~ 


ing spiral of momentum. 

The organization of labor is seldom 
a rosy and continuous record of easy 
successes. We have had at least our 
share of defeats, disappointments and 
hopes deferred during these campaign 
weeks, but altogether the picture is one 
of wholesome and consistent gain for 
the policies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

We have sought in the Southern 
campaign truly to exemplify the best 
traditions of the American Federation 
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of Labor and to preserve its high 
standard of integrity and honest per- 
formance. To all who understand the 
inherent quality and character of the 
Southern wage-earners this policy is 
justified not only on the score of its 
justice and its truth but also on the 
basis of its persuasiveness and organiz- 
ing appeal. 

The South is the new frontier of 
American progress. Its people possess 
within their own beings to a remark- 
able degree those instincts for the 
growth and happiness of the individual 
which has been a distinguishing trait 
of the American people from their be- 
ginnings. It is to an awakened South 
that the American Federation of Labor 
has brought its organization message. 


Workers Are Receptive 


The genius of the South is in the 
quiet courage of its people. Their long 
tenure of poverty subdued but did not 
destroy their human values. There is 
a different attitude of appraisal abroad 
in the South today. The Southern 
worker is looking upward. Far more 
important, in the long run, than our 
gains in this campaign is what I can 
best describe as the receptiveness of 
Southern workers to organization. 
There is an interest in organization 
which is reasoning, intelligent and con- 
structive. 

The Southern worker has matured 
in the economic sense and is no longer 
content with a sort of colonial employ- 
ment policy which perpetually con- 
demns him to a lower standard of life 
than his fellow citizens in other parts 
of the country. The changes which 
have been brought about in the econ- 
omy of the South during the last dec- 
ade by industrialization, organization 
and war activities have naturally in- 
creased the employment opportunities 
and the earning power of the Southern 
workers. 

As we all know so well, the pay en- 
velope is the source of life which deter- 
mines how we shall live, wkat kind of 
shelter we shall have, what opportuni- 
ties shall come to our families and 
what prospects we shall have for our 
future. 

The improved economy in the South 
has made for industry, better pro- 
ducers ; for business, better consumers ; 
for the South, better citizens. For the 
Southern wage-earner himself it has 








The Southern Drive 


By GEORGE L. GOOGE 


engendered a new set of values as to 
his value in the community and his im- 
portance in the economic scheme of 
things. This kind of thinking, of 
course, makes him need more and seek 
more in the way of wages, not wholly 
in the material sense, but as a comple- 
ment to his new stature as a producing 
citizen of his community. 

It is into this atmosphere that the 
A. F. of L. has entered with an organ- 
izing campaign. Naturally it has been 
productive of membership gains and 
increased influence and scope for our 
movement. 

The American Federation of. Labor 
is not a new movement in the South. 
We were already well established and 
entrenched when we began this cam- 
paign. A careful check of our mem- 
bership rolls reveals that we had 8,600 
local ‘unions and 1,800,000 members 
when the campaign was initiated. Some 
of our locals in the older trades have 
as long a history as any local organi- 
zation anywhere. But the changed and 
changing attitude brought on an i 
tangible revolution in thinking on the 
part of Southern workers and this has 
been a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. 

Our concern in conducting the 
Southern campaign for the American 
Federation of Labor is to meet our 
responsibilities truly to the people of 
the South. So deep is their need for 
the inspiration and encouragement 
which the labor movement can give 
that we would like to impress on the 
entire membership of the American 
Federation of Labor the broad scope 
and deep importance of this task to 
which we have set our hand. 

The South has five to seven million 
unorganized workers. We have prom- 
ised organization to the South. South- 
ern workers have shown their interest 
and their willingness to help them- 
selves. We must not fail them. 

The mood of the South is for growth, 
for development, for ability to handle 
its own affairs. We must train our new 
unions, develop their leadership, coun- 
sel them in the complex labor tech- 
niques and problems of the day. 

If we are to do this job with the 
thoroughness and competency which 
we like to think of as A. F. of L. traits, 
we would have to utilize at least three 
times the present staff. 

The Southern worker, awakening to 
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organization and its intrinsic and spir- 
itual values, likes the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The Southern pre- 
dilection is for our kind of labor move- 
ment. The organization figure up to 
this date amply demonstrates the truth 
of this statement. The C.I.O., as usual, 
is noisy and more voluminous in its 
ballyhoo, but membership results are 
the criteria. 

The policy of the A. F. of L. has 
been to entrust the planning and imple- 
menting of the Southern campaign 
entirely to trained and experienced 
Southern labor leadership. The South 
is grateful for this confidence. It is 
a test of our loyalty to the American 
Federation of Labor and of our faith 
in its principles. We are happy to re- 
port that the spirit of unity and co- 
operation has been great. We are 
working as a well-drilled team. We 
are not, however, even at this moment 
utilizing to full capacity the great re- 
sources and capacity which lie in the 
American Federation of Labor mem- 
bership in the South. 

We plead for a universal spirit of 
dedication in this campaign by all our 
trade unionists, by all our locals and 
particularly by our central bodies. The 
central body is historically the guide, 
philosopher and friend of the new 
union in its community. Let the cen- 
tral body take up again that construc- 
tive obligation. 

We have, in addition to every prob- 
lem of every labor group anywhere in 
the country, some special problems of 
our own in the South. One of these 
is the humiliating Southern wage. dif- 
ferential. This wage lag is by no means 
what it used to be. Some of our unions 
have wiped it out altogether. 

The Paper and Pulp Workers, oper- 
ating in one of the most important of 
the industries of the new South, have 
eliminated all sub-wages in the South- 
ern area and the union minimum scale 
is equal in all sections of the country— 
eighty-five cents per hour for man or 
woman, black or write, working at oc- 
cupations of the union skills in the in- 
dustry. The Longshoremen have 
slashed the Southern differential with 
a vengeance. The scale for this union 
is $1.40 per hour for Negro and white 
alike. This tops the Pacific Coast 
longshore scale of the C.I.O. Twelve 
years ago these workers got thirty-five 
cents an hour if they happened to be 
colored and fifty cents an hour if they 
were white. 

Our A. F. of L. unions have done 
some remarkable things for Southern 
wages. The record of the Hod Car- 
riers and Common Laborers is particu- 
larly significant in this respect, espe- 
cially as it affects the Negro. From 
fifteen to twenty cents an hour this 
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union has brought its Southern mem- 
bers up to seventy-five and eighty cents 
an hour for unskilled labor. 

The impact of these improvements 
has made itself felt on all Southern 
labor. From the average Southern 
differential of 35 per cent of a dozen 
years ago, today’s differential will not 
average over 11 to 12 per cent and, as 
has been shown, some unions have com- 
pletely eliminated the differential. The 
Electrical Workers at Miami have es- 
tablished an hourly rate of $2 for light 
and power linemen, as high as any in 
the country and perhaps the highest 
in this particular classification. 

These are all union rates. The un- 
organized are all up and down the scale 
of wages. Some rates for Negroes, 
especially in occupations not subject to 
Wage and Hour Law provisions, are 
still on the starvation level. In some 
respect the South is traveling from the 
Eighteenth Century into the Twentieth. 
This migration is providing its quota 
of reftigees and displaced persons. 

On no issue has the American Fed- 
eration of Labor been more cruelly 
maligned, often by those who know 
better, than on its record on behalf, of 
the Negro. We have 450,000 Negroes 
in our A. F. of L. unions in the South. 
This figure exceeds the C.I.0.’s total 
Southern membership, black and white. 
We have Negro painters, masons, car- 
penters and all the other skilled trades 
in our unions. We have Negro laundry 
workers, garment workers, barbers, to- 
bacco workers, laborers, longshoremen 
and teachers. We have had them for 
years. We take it for granted. 

Race prejudice is an ancient malady. 
It exists in the South as elsewhere. 
We have come as close to eliminating 
it within the union halls of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor as any group 
of people on earth. We are constantly 
vigilant against its manifestations. No- 
body knows this better than our Negro 
members, who are loyal to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor with the char- 
acteristic fidelity of their race. 

We are having fine success in the or- 
ganization of Negroes .n this campaign. 
We have on our staff dozens of Negro 
organizers—competent, able, sincere 
men doing a remarkable job for their 
people and the labor movement. 

Our State Federations have Negro 
officers, our international unions have 
Negro vice-presidents. Every A. F. 
of L. central body, State Federation of 
Labor, building trades council, every 
labor assembly of every kind operating 
in our name meets in joint session with 
white and Negro members. This is 
in the South, where segregation is a 
legal matter in most public places and a 
practically iron-clad custom in_ all. 
Equal opportunity for the Negro is 
easy to talk about in Connecticut but 





harder to practice in Mississippi. The 
American Federation of Labor is put- 
ting its resolutions to work south of 
Mason-Dixon. 

Another racial problem which exists 
in our area is the Mexican labor of 
the Southwestern states. These Latin 
American residents and citizens are 
living under our flag under intolerable 
conditions, miserable wages, bad hous- 
ing, exploitation of every kind. Our 
Southwestern Conference took vigor- 
ous action on this matter. To employ 
a popular Texas word, the conference 
agreed to “ramrod” the misery of these 
fellow workers of ours. That means 
that we intend to try with all our power 
to bring the dignity and benefit of or- 
ganization within the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to this group.of wage- 
earners. 

The South is truly on the march. It 
is, we believe, the most promising or- 
ganizational potential today within the 
entire jurisdiction of the American 
Federation of Labor. This is a chal- 
lenge as well as an opportunity. We 
must meet it. 
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Stide Russia Voda 


Tl WAS once said that anyone may 

dine at the Ritz in London—if he 
can pay the price. The same remark 
applies with equal truth and more irony 
to eating at the smart hotels and restau- 
rants in Communist Moscow. 

Prices at “commercial” hotels—not 
those calculated at the current rate of 
exchange of just over twenty-one rubles 
to the pound, which, as I stated in a 
previous article, is unreal, but compared 
with the income of an average Russian 
—are stratospherically high. 

The average money wage is reliably 
estimated to be about 350 rubles a 

“month, That amount can be spent with 
the utmost ease for a single meal at the 
Metropole, National, Moscow or Savoy 
Hotels, and at the Astoria, Caucasus or 
Europa Restaurants, but only bythe 
privileged class. 

Partisan attempts were made to con- 
vince me that the ordinary Russian, 
taking into account the concessions 
which are made to him by way of extra 
tations, reduced prices and canteen 
meals for extra work, could afford to 
eat at these “commercial” hotels and 
restaurants. The stories were too ab- 
surd to be believed. 


Only the Privileged Dine Out 


With confidence I assert that only the 
privileged class of politicians, generals, 
actors, ballerinas, scientists and writers, 
as well as a few foreigners or black mar- 
keteers, can spare the money for dining 
out. 

It is not the hotels and restaurants 
alone which are barred to the Russian 
workers for economic reasons. So are 
the “commercial” shops. Here con- 
sumer goods of every description may 
be bought freely—if one possesses the 
means. 

I believe that the commercial shops 
are an official black market which can 
be patronized only by those who have 
engaged in the black market in other 
directions or are in the ranks of the 
privileged class. The prices are un- 
questionably out of reach of the average 
worker. 

Prices vary from day to day in the 
markets according to the supply. The 
law of supply and demand operates in 
Communist Russia. 

In quantity and quality of food, too, 
the privileged class scores. For in- 
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[The Last of Three Articles] 


stance, a member of the Academy of 
Science has a far larger and superior 
range of foodstuffs from which to 
choose than the street cleaner or bus 
driver, and although his income is 
many times higher he is given price 
concessions. 

It would appear, in fact, that the ex- 
tremely complicated rationing system 
is purposely designed to create class 
distinction. 

There are five main categories of 
food in the basic Russian ration. They 
are bread, meat, fats, sugar and cereals. 
The quantities vary as between heavy 
workers, sedentary workers, children 
and dependents (those not working, 
those who are too old or too ill to 
work), no less than between industry 
and industry, between different grades 
of workers within an industry and be- 
tween average workers and those the 
Kremlin thinks important to the state. 

The whole system is crisscrossed 
with disparities, but by and large those 
whom the Kremlin favors do best. 

Prices of basic rations are low com- 
pared with those obtaining in the com- 
mercial shops, but I calculate that an 
average worker with a wife and two 
children would have little left for cloth- 
ing, entertainment and savings after 
buying their month’s rations. And, it 
must be remembered, unless one buys 
in the commercial shop, the diet is 
limited, dull and monotonous. 

Over and above the basic ration card, 
various other devices have been evolved 
for insuring bigger and better rations 
for the new ruling class. If you have 
contrived to find your way into the 
higher ranks of the army, the theatrical 
world, journalism or other so-called in- 
tellectual branches, you may become 
possessed of supplementary ration cards 
such as Cards “A,” “B,” “R-4” or 
“N.R.” Further, you may become en- 
titled to concessions under two cut-rate 
food purchase systems called the 
“Abonnement” and the “Limit.” 

The highest food allowances any in- 
dividual may officially receive are a 
heavy worker’s card, plus “A” card, 
plus the “Limit” cards. Alternatively 
an individual may get a heavy worker’s 
card, plus “A” or “B” or “N.R.” or 
“R-4,” plus the “Abonnement” cards. 
The same person may not have the 
“Abonnement” and the “Limit” card. 


The “Abonnement” and “Limit” 
systems entitle the holder to buy his 
rations in special shops at fixed cut- 
tate prices. 

Actually, there are many grades of 
shops in the Soviet Union, and each 
person is assigned to a different shop, 
according to his or her employment. 
The type of shop to which a railway 
porter is assigned has, in all likelihood, 
a smaller and inferior range of food- 
stuffs for sale than the shop chosen for 
an architect. 

Shops attached to factories producing 
heavy industrial goods usually have 
better food than factories producing 
utility goods. The main differences in 
these shops lie in whether they have 
butter or just cooking oil; sugar or 
sugar substitutes, like sweet biscuits; 
fresh meat or canned; fruit or no fruit; 
black bread or white bread ; and so on. 

The range of foodstuffs in the 
“Limit” and “Abonnement” shops, if 
you have deserved well enough of the 
state to merit shopping in them, is first- 
class. Excellent chocolates, all sorts of 
game and rare vegetables are obtain- 
able. 


Class Distinction in Housing 


There is another aspect of Russian 
life which throws class distinction into 
relief. It is the all-important one of 
housing. I doubt that anyone in Mos- 
cow outside the walls of the Kremlin 
has comfortable apartments and is able 
to live a life of privacy as judged by 
Western standards, but the paper allot- 
ment of nine square feet per person 
goes to very few who are not favored 
by the state. 

It is true that there are 7,000,000 
inhabitants of Moscow as compared 
with 4,000,000 before the war, and that 
the additional 3,000,000 place an exces- 
sive burden on the housing authorities. 
The burden is shared by allotting hotel 
bedrooms to Very Important Persons 
and small one- or two-room flats in 
and around Gorky Street to one or two 
privileged families per flat. : 

As for the rest, they must live m 
basements, kitchens, bedrooms, any- 
where, in dilapidated buildings in the 
suburbs, often at the rate of four famt- 
lies per room—one family per corner. 

Clearly equalitarianism is an out-ol- 
date theory in the Soviet Union. 
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PULP AND PAPER REPORT 


Eighty Per Cent of Southern Industry Is Under Contract; 
Wages Equal or Surpass Rates Paid in Northern Mills 


UR international un- 
ions have been bar- 
gaining with the large pulp 
and paper mills in the South 
for many years. Today ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of 
the Southern industry is 
under union contract, and in 
all but two mills with A. F. 
of L. unions. 

Our international unions 
began organizing the South- 
ern mills early in the devel- 
opment of the new industry 
which resulted from the dis- 
covery that slash pine could 
be pulped into a strong 
paper and board product. 
Until then the forests of the 
South had been useless for 
paper-making purposes. 
The movement southward 
is being accelerated today, 
when Southern production 
accounts for one-half of al 
United States pulp and approximately 
30 per cent of paper and board output. 
The industry is planning an expansion 
program that will cost well in excess 
of $150 million, and the major part of 
that expansion will appear in the South. 

Following closely the trends of the 
industry, our unions are currently en- 
gaged in organizing the few remaining 
non-union plants in the South and lay- 
ing plans for the organization of the 
new mills now under construction or 
in the planning stage. 

Pulp and paper plants have not 
moved southward to find low wages. 
Rates in these plants are as high as, or 


@ even higher than, many rates in North- 


em mills. The base labor rate of 85 
cents is as high as rates in the North 
except for the Pacific Coast rate of 
$1.0914. Since many skilled jobs in 
the South carry rates higher than 
Northern rates, the average wage for 
a Southern mill is higher than the 
average Northern wage. These facts 
sweep aside the old notion that the 
South must have lower wage rates, 
that the South cannot afford to pay 
what Northern manufacturers pay. 
Our experience convinces us that 
when an industry is indigenous to the 
South, based on sound economic con- 
siderations, that industry can pay the 
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same rates or even higher rates than 
mills in other parts of the country. The 
new and efficient machinery of the 
Southern mills, their abundant wood 
supplies and their stable and efficient 
work forces have meant a constantly 
increasing return to both management 
and workers. The pulp and paper in- 
dustry, furthermore, demonstrates con- 
clusively that Southern workers are 
just as efficient and just as productive 
as workers anywhere else in the coun- 
try. These findings fly in the faces of 
the Southern Congressmen and South- 
ern industrialists who argue that the 
South must have protection in the form 
of a regional differential minimum 
wage. 

Another strange chapter in this 
story is the fact that Pulp and Paper 
Unions were established first in the 
Deep South, in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Georgia and Florida, not in the plants 
farther north. Many of the large mills 
in the Atlantic states were the last to 
be organized. 

The South is beeoming an increas- 
ingly important part of our collective 
bargaining relationships. Our two in- 
ternational unions bargain for approxi- 
mately 175,000 workers in the United 
States, Canada and Newfoundland. 
The Southern plants account for ap- 
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proximately 30,000 work- 
ers. Other concentrations 
of the industry are on the 
Pacific Coast, in the Lake 
states, in New England and 
New York, in the Middle 
Atlantic states and in Can- 
ada. Our workers include 
not only the men and women 
in the large, integrated pulp 
and paper mills but also the 
box makers, bag makers 
and numerous other paper 
converters, 

In all our Southern mills 
but two, our recent wage 
increases and other gains 
were secured without any 
costly strikes or stoppages 
of work. Our program in- 
cluded the presentation of 
wage demands early in the 
year, while our contracts 
were still in force. We se- 
cured increases under the 
reopening provisions of our agree- 
ments, but without violating the no- 
strike pledges that are included in 
those agreements. At that time we 
gained approximately 13 per cent. 

New proposals were made at the 
expiration of our contracts, first to the 
Southern Kraft Division of the Inter- 
national Paper Company. A leading 
producer in the South, the Southern 
Kraft Division operates eight mills em- 
ploying 10,000 workers, under one 
multi-plant agreement with the Pulp 
Workers, Paper Makers, Machinists 
and Electricians. Additional increases 
were secured, bringing the total in- 
creases since V-J Day to 28 cents for 
some classifications. Bargaining was 
then conducted at the other mills 
throughout the South, resulting in sim- 
ilar increases there. In some mills the 
total amount of increase reached as 
high as 33 cents. At this time the 85- 
cent base labor rate was established for 
all men’s jobs. Any remnants of the 
color differential in wage rates were 
completely eliminated. 

In two plants strikes were necessary 
to secure the increases which were fast 
becoming a pattern for the Southern 
industry. One of these plants had re- 
fused to grant any interim adjustment 
of rates, and it offered very little when 
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the anniversary date of the contract 
arrived. The full Southern gains since 
V-J Day were secured after a fifteen- 
day strike. At another plant in North 
Carolina an orderly one-day strike 
brought a full capitulation from the 
company. Except for these two plants 
the gains were secured without any 
loss of working time. 

Organization in the South includes 
both white and colored members. The 
policy of our international unions has 
been to permit local determination of 
the question how the two groups shall 


be organized, but insuring all local 
unions and all members equal rights 
and privileges under our international 
constitutions. In practice we have 
both “integrated locals and _ separate 
locals of white and colored members, 
depending upon local preference. The 
latter form of organization is predomi- 
nant. 

In bargaining conferences with man- 
agement, committees from all local 
unions in a plant meet on an equal 
footing. Delegates to the international 
conventions are selected on the same 
basis for all locals. 

It is our firm conviction that our 
policies and practices in this respect 
are promoting healthy and democratic 
trade unionism for all our members. 

Recognizing the common interests 
and aims of all Southern pulp and 
paper workers, the unions in the in- 
dustry have formed a Southern Asso- 
ciation which met in its third annual 
convention in June at Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

Attended by representatives of the 
Pulp Workers, Paper Makers, Machin- 
ists and Electrical Workers, the con- 
vention emphasized “joint negotia- 
tions” which would solidify A. F. of L. 
bargaining in the South, thus following 
the -highly successful pattern estab- 
lished more than ten years ago by the 
two international unions on the Pacific 
Coast. 


This mill in Louisiana has a daily capacity of 
975 tons. Southern production now accounts for 
half of pulp and about 30 per cent of paper and 
board output. Wood supply in Dixie is abundant 


There a single bargaining unit has 
been established and upheld by the 
National Labor Relations Board ‘or 
thirty-three mills employing over 15.- 
000 workers. 

The Southern locals of the Pulp 
Workers are taking part in an educa- 
tional program conducted as one of the 
first projects of the union’s Research 
and Education Department established 
by the 1944 convention. The relative 
newness of organization in the South 
and the increasing trend of the indus- 
try southward encouraged the decision 
to start the educational program there 
and then extend it to other parts of 
the country. 

Thus far, the program has included 
a series of conferences, attended by 
more than 400 delegates from every 
Pulp Worker local in the Southern 
states. The conferences emphasized 
the training of local officers in the con- 
duct of meetings, the handling of corre- 
spondence and records, the handling 
of grievances and other subjects of di- 
rect interest and usefulness to local 
union officers. 

Another part of the program is the 
introduction of a simplified financial 
system, including intensive training 
courses for financial officers. 

The Southern locals also started a 
newspaper, which is now published by 
the Department on the basis of sub- 
scriptions from local unions. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


“ OW soon do you think they'll 
be here?” Bonnie asked her 
brother. 

“Pretty soon now. It’s after 10, and 
they said they would be here long be- 
fore noon.” 

“I have to help mother,” she said. 
“You had better get busy too.” 

As she spoke she slipped an apron 
over her party dress. 

“Yeah, you’re right.” 

Bonnie joined her mother in the 
kitchen. 

“Oh, but it smells good out here!” 
she exclaimed. “What can I do?” 

“Ever so many things. If you'll 
peel the potatoes and put them in this 
pan of water it would be a big help.” 

“That’s easy,” Bonnie said. 

“It seems like a long time since we’ve 
had a family get-together,” her mother 
remarked. 

“There’s nothing as exciting as a 
family party when your family is scat- 
tered and it’s a very special time when 
they all come to visit,” Bonnie added. 

“Mother, they’re here,” shouted Gil 
as he burst into the kitchen. “Come on.” 

All three rushed outside, and greet- 
ings and exclamations of welcome filled 
the air. Bonnie was most excited over 
seeing her new cousin, a little two- 
month-old baby girl, and could hardly 
wait until her Aunt Martha came in- 
side and unwrapped her. 

It was after 2 when dinner was 
ready. The dining room was beautiful. 
The dinner table was set with the pret- 
tiest linen and dishes. The center 
piece, which Aunt Martha helped ar- 
range, was in keeping with the fall 
season. Gil had had better luck than 
he had expected as he gathered the 
autumn glory for it. And the dinner! 
Well, as father sat up to carve the 
turkey everyone at the table sat for- 
ward in anticipation of a delicious 
repast. 

“This is certainly an old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving Day,” said Grandpa. 
“Family, good food and all the trim- 
mings.” 

“Yes,” agreed Father. “And I like 
it. There really isn’t anything old- 
fashioned about giving thanks, though. 
It's just as appropriate now as it ever 
was,” 

“More so,” replied the older man. 
“At no time has it been more fitting 
than now.” 

“Let’s each one tell what we’re most 
thankful for,” suggested Bonnie. 

“That is a splendid thought,” said 
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Mother. “Shall we start with Grand- 
ma and go ‘round the table?” 

“Why, yes,” said Grandma. “I’ll be 
happy to start. I’m thankful for this 
happy home, and the perfect day to 
spend with those we love.” 

“And I’m thankful for our new sis- 
ter,” said Sue, who sat next to her. 
“Grandpa, it’s your turn.” 

“T join your grandmother in thanks 
for this home, and for the millions of 
such good American homes,” said 
Grandpa. 

Kathy, who was only 3, looked up 
and just said “thank you,” but it 
seemed to be for everything. 

Aunt Martha was next. 

“T’m thankful Ned got back home 
from the war,” she said. He covered 
her hand with his and said: 

“And I’m thankful I had Martha 
and the girls to come home to.” 


Thanksgiving 


“My turn,” said Bonnie. “I’m 
thankful for all those things and for 
school and friends and all of you being 
here today.” 

Mother looked up. 

“I give thanks for each day’s bless- 
ings and for my family’s well-being.” 

“You all sound sort of idealistic,” 
said Gil. “Of course, I’m thankful for 
all those things, and I’m also thankful 
for my new bike, and that I won the 
debate last week.” 

“Daddy, you’re last,” said Bonnie. 

“I think I’ll return my thanks as 
I say a blessing for the countless evi- 
dences of a heavenly generosity,” he 
said. “Let us bow our heads.” 

Then, in the simple, beautiful man- 
ner practiced in American homes, the 
head of the house gave thanks on the 
day set aside as one of praise and 
Thanksgiving. 
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